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. This working paper was prepared as supportivetnaterial for an international Survey of Urbanization in the 
developing countries, which was organized \>y the figrd Foundation late in 1970 and was completed iate in 1972 
ThepuVposaof the Survey was to providfefindingsand recommendations to guide the Poundatiorrin making 
informed judgments on its future participat+qn in programs related to the urban condition ip the less-developed 

cduntries. \ ' » 

\ K 

\ The Survey was directed neither to perform nor to commission original research. Its work was to be reportonal. 
analytic, and indicative of program choices. To serve these objectives 'the Survey wa§ essentially a field m 
operation in which the sta*f travelled wideiy in the countries where the Foundation maintains fi^fcJ. offices and . 
drew not only upon its own observations but upon the experience of Foundation personnel. as^glrtec! to the 
developing countries. The staff sown field notes on phases of urbanisation in specific counties fyere expanded 
into working papers ooth to record observationsand to clarify the deductive processes ancfthe analyses of data 
which were to form a demonstrable basis for the Surveys conclusions Additional wprking papers were 
provided by Foundation personnel with a depth of field knowledge, and by consultants expert either in specific 
countries or in topics of special inferest. 

The Survey working papers and special studies were originally intended only for internal use, It became evident, 
however. thaUhe body of material had values which argued for wider exposure. Accordingly, the Foundation is 
publishing the papers for those with speciaf country or topical interests and for those interested in the material 
as a whole , # 

Thesworkmg papers carr^di^elaimers appropriate to the circumstances ot their preparation and to the / 
limitations of their original purpose. The reader should not expect to .find in them either the product of original 
research or a comprehensive treatment of the processes of urbanization in the particular country R^friftr. they 
are occasional papers whose unity derives fr.orrrtheir use as exemplary and illustrative material for the Survey 

But unity of form and substance is not the measure of their value Each report and special study is an essay on 
some aspect of urbanization in Jhe developing countries. In most ipstances. tftey a^e what a go'od essay should 
be— unmistakably personated and therefore reflective of the insights and the convictions of informed authors 
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. URBANIZATION AND THE NATION 

* * 

ailarMN^as a population of apgroxjLjnately -35 million 

\ « X A. 

people, 80 per cent of whom 'live in rur^l areas and ' 

I • »' ■ / \ ; 

-are employed) in ^grici ltural pursuits.^ Uhe country ? ■ 

extends from the sub-tropical?" mountain -valley complex 

* o£ its North and the broad' dry plateau of the Mekong 
Basin in its Northeast to the southern 'rainforests on 
the Isthmus of Kra. It is « diverse nation,' ethnical i^f 
and physically, and has sustained its independence and(\ 
strengthened i#ts unity during the past: century- primarily 
through th$ vigorous forces of .cohesion th^t emanatef \ 

* • . * _ 7 

from Bangkok . . Bangkok is the hub of Thailand, an<£ / 
- • - . / • . ' * 7 

although not contiguous with three of the country r d . four 

geographical, regipru*, is the dominant urban center/ for * 

all of them. . 4 < \ S 

^The division of Thailand into \four regions -has 



4nd economic -bases. J 



ethnic, historical, physiographic&l 4**d economic -bases . 

' ":' ■ - ■ v \ 

The, .Central Region, in which >Bangkok is ted, is *the 
fertile floodplain of the Chao Phrya fevex # a rich" 
rice-producing area that has been the tpdditional home 
of the Siamese, it now supports, and is being strongly 

affected by, ^the rapid growth of ah urb'an-ihdustrial 

- , ~> * 

sub-region radiating from Bangkok. Bangkok became its 
capital after the destruction of Ayuthaya, about seven- 



ty kilometers norfch, by the Burmese quring the 18th 



century. Its site was /selected for def erisibility; ,-its 

. * ( i ■ r . , . > i . 

structure dsve<lpped around th^ throne and the temple. , ; 

Today it, has^rowri into/a vast> bustling metropolis 

3.5 million people and' is rapidly expending into the • * 

/ ' / ■ I ■ ■ ' ' ^ " ' 

surrounding plain.' / ; N 

/ ; * / ) j- . • . r - 

v k ; The. Northern Region is a compound of mountains #nd 

/ • # / * ' f ' ' * 

valleys that, comprise the headwaters of the Chao Phrya*. 

It h^as a potential //wealth /of, agricultural, mineral, for- 

esc/ and water ' respurcevs. // Although only* 15 per cent of 

-//"/, '//'•*-. ■ 

"its area' is cultivated', abundant water ahd^fcpnducive. , 

. • . • ' ./ / / I * '. 

cliTiate are stimulating ^relatively high levels, of^agri- 

- ■ . i* L j *c „ * . . • - 

cultural productivity and diversity. , Thr$e-quarter3 

I ■•7 7.' */ • V . • 

of its suyface/ fs forest land capable, under proper 



managemen-j:, of /produciii^^ valuable yields # of teak,« 
meranti and ofchei ;obas v *In the past the) region existed 
as independent kingdoms, °as semi-autonomous provinces, 
#nd as a par/i of-\pupna and Laos; its ethnic composition j «/ 
and cultuiW reflect the vagaries of 'political transition 
as^Well as/ .the itiigrations of .tribal groups ffonf Buyma, 



pinej 



7 7 % i . • * 

Laos', and 7 China. / Only in the past fifty years has ; the 



\J Chii 



North become * an/ unconditional part of Thailand, although 
its relations ^rith the* Siamese h<ive always been important 

^The Nor4heastern Regidn contains about^ one- third ' 
of ^"Thailand 7s population and area.' It Is poor, generat- 

■ / . / "■ • i -. • 

in^/ less ttfai^ one- fifth of the nation's Gross Domestip 
Piykduct • ('Hereafter referred to as pDP) . Ninety peg/ 



i 
i 



i 



( 



cent of its. population is rural- and primarily deper^Unt 
. on-subsistence farming fp? a livelihood, .yet the-rpgi'bn ^ 

- ■ ■ v * - . . • . ■ p feT , 

has relatively limited agricultural development pos- 
nihilities because of* its dryness* * The MekongCc^evelopment; 
program should , when completed/ provide irrigation \yater 
for about 10 per cent of the land currently under 'qui? . 
tivafcion,, and should .substantially affect' regional ag- 
ripultujral and industrial possibilities. Tlie people. , 
of the- Northeast are. predominantly La<? and have been, 

as in the Ndrth, largely independent of difect Bangkok 

* . . . • * 5 * : ' ' : v • * 

control Until -this century. The region -was physically 

isolated from the Central Plain* <un til- the transttorta- , *■ 

, ti'on \ae\telo£me"nt programs of tWe last several decades, 

y > \TKte*South possesses i>nly'.L2 per pent, of Thailand's 

population and 13. per cent of its *area.^ It has thrived 

.on ? ^ tin \ mining , rubber, and, rice 'production in the past, 

but is' now -beginning ta^uf fer . from dependence on* these 

ccmmpdi txes as their^markets. become more* competitive and 

pri£es^ depline. ^The o^egion's population is heavily 

"* Muslim , and separatist trends ^rB disturbing the thai 

governmeht.l . Historically , it is a remnant of a Siamese 

sphere pf influence that extended deep, into the.Mafl^yC 

Peninsula; it has enjoyed- levels. *of, autonomy similar tcr - 

th'ose described' for-, the Nqrth and NcTrtheast. 

... / • -. ... 
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TABLE I 



^ , > Profiles of Rational Land^Use, 1965 

Land Use 4 ^ North North- Central /South Whole/ 
*~ e ast » ' * Kil^dom 

{Percentage Distributions) / 




JForest Land 



Swamp Land 



. 72*2 38,6 



/ 




0.3/ / 0.4 

*' ." ,/// • 
,#5.0 



J) 



iLand*in • 
Tree Crops 

Woodland 

Land In Up- 
land Crops— 

Others? 



K6 
5.9 



_ 7^2 ,/ 



2.1 - 

13. ir\ 



Others** 



"27r4/ 
• 9'l2 
12.^4 



16.3. 

ii.3 

'36.0 



46.2 - 


53 \J? 


53.2 


0.1 


/ 1.4 


0.4 


34.3,/' 

60/5/'. 

'// 


31.7 
•23.3 


51.3 


8.2 


53.8 


,13.3 


. 4.7 


9.2 


" ,8.« 

i 


Ts : sT~ • 


5.2 


1 17.3 


7.7 


8.5 


9.4 


i9:4 


13.9 


21.9 



a. Farm lands not under cultivation. 



:^un^€ 



Includes urban, aseas, -rivers, highways, eccr. 

Source t Uathavlkul ^ * P . , Regional Development and Planning 
- in Thailand / National Institute of Development Administra- 
tion, No., 125,, July*-. 1370. * * . . 
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The historical \^>er 2 spective is important for an 

understanding o£ Bangkok' 3 relations with'itq regional- 

• • • 

hinterlands. Until the ::eign of* King Chulalongkorn itf* 
the late 19th century, provinces in the North,- Northeast, 
and South were £rjjautaries to/ rather than components of, 



REGIONS' OF THAILAN'D 



\ 



.R»$or>S; of Thailand 
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• • Urban Centers with 1971 populations 
• Greater, than 50,000 persons / 
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the Siamese nation of the Central -Plain'. Under' Chula- 
longkorn, .the apparatus for provincial administration* 
was radically reformed and provinces in the outlying 
* regions were brought under the direct qontrol of the 
Bankok government. Simultaneously , Chulalongkorn succeed- 
ed in drawing influential and distinct religious systems 
of" the North and Northeast into the Bangko^- centered 
Buddhist .hierarchy. ^ The strengthening of admiTii'stra- j 

• y 

tiVe and-<religio,us links c was eventually followed by 
, progafams to improve physical accessibility and- economic 



Les. Recent programs have been stimulated, to a .great 
extent, by fears of, insurgency and separatist movements* 
Since World War II economic interdependence .has increased 
■rapidly as transport , communications , and administra- 
;tive and commercial services have been extended. into the 
Bangkok hinterland. 

The loi\g process of strengthening the internal 
cohesion of Thailand has reached a stage that^poses new 

and difficult questions. Having linked the regions to 

«. 

Bangkok , the government must now find means by which to 
develop them; notable differences in levels of welfare 
between Bangkok and the regions are^srgnif icant sources 
-t>f political instability and disunity. Centrifugal 'force 
in the country , however, make the government unwilling 
to decentralize control as ma^ be necessary for effective 



l.^Nates are collected at the <end of the report. 
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regional development activities. Mdanwhile Bangkok, now * 
highly accessible to the. regions , fii^ds itself in the 
throes of rapid urbanization fed by its own vitality 
and by the relative lack of opportunity in the hinter- 
land ; the government must either begin to li'itjit tradi- 
tional Thai freedoms of economic?* action for the sake of 

community -welfare or accept the .unrestrained ponsequences 

« * 

of urban growth. * . - ' . 

/ . The evolution of government responses ^to urfc^Lniza- 
tion in Thailand is slow but enfcouratgirxg ; it seems likely 
th'at- hew/ ideas and inf oiftnation will be put to use over 
the next five or ten years. .Urbanization is usually 
discussed in terms of the problems it brings to largfe 
cities (e.g. , congestion and'crime, pollution and cul- * 
tural deterioration) or the stimuli large cities emit 
to the 'hinterland. Itj should more often bp seen as a 
developmental- process j in which the rural peasant .and the 

urban innovator are equal participants, a process of 

i 

raising national productivity and welfare across a -con- 
.tjtnuum o£ environmental conditions through a spatial 

analogy of the "division of labor." 

I * 

The primary, intentions of tKis report are to de- 
I % 

scribe urbanization /in Thailand to the extent that 

* ) 

available information permits, to Relate it to develop- 



ERIC' / 




s. 



[7] 



ment^d development; pi annitig, and to identify gaps ii 

/. ' •/ 7 

current knowledge that arp likely, to become significant 
ill the, formication of future policies and program's. * 



\ 



,)<!•• 



The^ Dominance of Bangkok . * * 

Metropolitan Bangkok is one. of the most dominant 
primate cities *in the world. Its dominance increases 
as natxonaJL development proceeds. Ten .per cent of 
Thailand's pepple live there. Its population is about 
thirty-fi\ge times the* size of the ^ ext largest city, in 
t£e nation . (Chi^ngmai .in the North or ■ Son^JchJa-Haadyai 
in tfre-.S©uth) . It contains 56 per cent of tfte nation's 
tfrban residents and 37 per cent of its non-rural popula- 



tion, 77 per cento of the natio 



elephones and about 



half its motor vehicles, ,corisumes*82 per cent of its 
electricity, generates 82 per cent of its business t&x^~ 
an£ 73 per cent' of its personal income taxesY holds 72 * 
per cent of all commercial bank deposits , and absorbs 

7 \ i 

65 per cent of the annual investment in construction; 
all CKf ^these shares have either remained steady over 



the last decade or have risen. 



j. 



Seventy.-two per cent of Thailand ys urban population 
live in 'the Metropolitan ar^ and the surrounding Central ' * 



A- 



Region. "The region generates per <£ent of t'he annual 
value of Thai manufacturers, ■ 68 p^r cent of transport' 



.and communications, 51 per cent of -che value of wholesale' 



c. 




[8] 



and retail trade, 63 per cent of services and an astound- , 
ing 90 per cent of the contribution of financial activities 
to GDP; all shares but that of national' wholesale *and 



etail trade are increasing 



About 28 per cent pf the nation's studehts in primary 



schools, *58 per cent of jits secondary school 
and almost all students \ in higher education, 



students, 
are' enrolled 



in Central Region institutions* Active students comprise 
oven 20 per cerrt' of the^total Metropolitan population. 

Northeast , 



at tfte 

3 



Of the primary school graduates %r\ the South, 
and North^who w^sh to ^continue theit studies 
secondary level, abbut 35 per - cent migrate to the Central- 
Region; onl^ 7 per ce'nt remain in tn^ir original domiciles, 
most move to larger provincial and regional' centers. ^ 
Differentials in the 1 ' quality .of educational opportunities 

4 

4 

appear to^ be significant causes of migration toward larger 
urban centers. It is^ notable that the student body of 
Chiengmai 'University, the one large center for higher 
education outside of Bangkok, is composed primarily of 

Bangkok youths who are likely to return to their homes 

/ 

upojfl^C^mple-cioft of their academic programs. 

v / * " 

Bangjcok is the rail center and port for Thailand. 
It is thd heart of all financial, commercial, educcitional, 
industrial, and administrative activity. It is thJj sym- 
bolic #ocus of the Monarchy, the Church, and the govern- 

i III ■ \ 




[93 

•sent. Desoi/ce the larce geaie joi dev$Icor.ent extendi tuks 

" •• • : 7 . 1 

'in the hinterland during the oast aecade , ytr.e relative dcm 

* v y m 

nance of Bangkok increased ana may, continue to dc so* * 



Population Growth and Movement ^ i , 

^ * . 

♦The development of Metropolitan Bangkok is one manifes- 
tation of ^o^a^ation grow.th and movement xn Thailand. 
Others are apparent ^rom population data that begin to de - 
scribe changing patterns of settlement. Table .II summarizes 
several rates of '.change that suggest trends in the 

: / 

Kingdom and in individual regions. 

The population of the Kingdom is, growing at an estimated 

311 per cent per ann&m. Rural grpwth is only 2.4 per cent; 

\ ■ ' C 

the combined growth in urban and semi-urban areas is about 

\ . i - ; 

7.3 p^r gent.* The 'rural share of total copulation has de- 
clined by 6.9 per cent over the 1 st .decade. Almost 18 per 
centlof total population growth in the decade has been absorbed * 
*-by urpan aj^eas, 27 percent by semi-urban areas , and only 55 
per c4nt by rural areas. The semi-urban share of growth is over 
five Ames its share of the 1960 population. That of 
urban a'nd semi-urban populations combined is about two 



* J, Urbah areas" are defined 1 ^s settlements that bear the 
governmental designation of Municipality; "Semi -urban areas 11 
are zon^s of settlement that have been organized into 
SanitarV Districts. The spatial boundaries of both kinds 
of units, are Easily changed. They indicate the areal dis- 
tribution of various intensities of public "urban" services. 
Their 'extension during the past decade reflects govern- 
mental responses to increasing population densities and ex- 
pectations. Urban and semi -urban population growth, 
therefore 1 reflects governmental decisions as well as migra- 
tory movements and natural increases within particular 
areas . 



[10] 
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and one half times the 1960 proportion. The rural share 

i 

of growth is but 70 per cent ef 'its share o£ the. 1960 
population. *\ '* 1 v i 

National figures are less informative than* regional 

" i 

and local ,o^es, hiding indications of spatial shifts. 
The data shows that tfte> population' of Metropolitan Bang- 
kok .has increased by 6;; 2 per cent per year during the 
last decade, and that jits growth exceeded the natural 



r I . 



, rate of increase by 1 3 13 .per "cent per year. The urban; 
population increased by 5.2 per cent and the semi-urban 
by '66 per- cent 'per year, while th<f rural population 
declined at an average annual rate of 4.4 'per .pent. The 
dominant structural change in the 'Metropolitan area appear s_ 
to be rapid suburbanization .at the periphery of the 
urban core. While the urban share of growth has been ' . 



in proportion- tp its share oi the 1960 population, the semi- 
urban share, is over sixteen times that of the population ' 
ten years ago. . These data' accord with visual impressions 

* \ * V. 

\ . J S 1 v, 

of aranid proliferation of suburban communities on lands 
that were devoted to Agriculture until quite recently.-. 

In 1960, t onl_ 3.5 per cent of the Northeast's popula- 
tion Was urban" and less than 5 per cent semi-urban. 
During the past decade, /its urban population has grown * 

by 5.2 percent a year; combined urban and semi-urban 

1 

^growth has been at 8.3 per cent highest regtwal' rate in 
the nation. The rural* population has increased more 
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slowly (3.1 per cent p^r year) than the estimated rates 



\ 



of natural increase* (3.2 per cent) and regional population 

growth (3.3 per cent), the Northeast, although mostly rurtal,, 

displays urbani'zina trends.- It differs from the rubral Norjth 

in that urbanization is most apparent in the growth of urban 

areas ; Ap. the North, urbanization incrersed semi-urban settle- 

ments, but brought a proportional decline in urban pooyla- 

tione; the Northeast also differs from the cpther regions (e.g., 

N^bh, South and Central Plain) butside thfe Metropolitan , 

* i" 

area,- in its .experience of a net inward migration, , 
probably channelled into urban areas. The construction' 
of ia^ge U$S. military>ct>mplexes and \government infra- % 
structural development programs may explain this pattern; 
without them, perhaps the net outward movement of other . 

regions would h&ve occurred. The governmeitf has concen- . 

• « j \ 

trated investments in the citjKof Khon Kaen. Major military: 

' \ ' / \- f * : * 

Bases have .B^n built near Kprat\^Ubon and Udorh. • These 

cities haVQ among the highest growth rates in the nation. 

! \ \ 

The South has the highest rate of net migratory 

loss, the loyest rate of combined urban and semi-urban 

! 

growth (6.7 per centper year), but the largest relative, 
increase of urban share among the regions of Thailand. 
About 11.5 per cent of its population now live in urban 
centers, a much larger proportion than occurs in the 
North or Northeast. 



t e 



.1 ■ , i 

In the North, the rates of both urban and rural 
growth ajre lower" thari the rate of total population growth. 
Sfemi-urban. settlements /^Ho^Ver, are ^expanding rapidly/, ■ 
absorbing almdpt one-third of regional population groWth. 
The combined urban anc semi -urban share of population/- 
•has increased^ and the rural share liks declined, by more 
th^n in the Sfcuth or Northeast. Th^* urban share* however, 
has dropped, a* situation Lhat exists in no bther° region. 
The No,rth'also< displays a net outflow "of population/ % 

The Central Plain, which lies «> just outride the 

Metropolitan area, .has shown a number of* somewhat drama - 

tic changes in • actual population -patterns', wheli one/ 

considers, the lasjt decide. The rural portion \ , 

of its population has declined from 84 per "cent to 75 

percent. i H^lf of all population growth was absorbed* by • 

semi-urban settlements, more than six times thsVsemi- 

tirban share of the 1960 poptij^tion. * Less* than 03 per cent 

of growth occurred ±n rural ajreas, only about Half of the 

total rural share ten year 3- ago. Urban Smfl *s^mi -Urban 

population grew at a combined rate of 8.2 per centi, with 

semi-i>-ban growth predominant, Urban population, cteew 

only -slightly faster than total population. The da^a 

- ! >\ 

suggests a net outflow of migrants, probably to the \ 

•* f * • \ 

Metropolitan area, i - \ 

The above information sketches profiles of regional 
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population dynamics. It also stimulates, some interesting 
questions. Why is semi-urb^an growth such a dominant 
phenbmenon in the North* and how is it affecting the* 

distribution" of people in r £he region? wtiat f orcelp are 

# " * • w- • 

responsible for the net outward migrations fronv the 

North, and South? "from what parts of these regions are 

migrants coming, and where are they. going? Although 2 the ! \ 

North, and South have about the same cojnbined' shares of 

urban and semi-urban population £ the former displays a 

marked ^tendency to\^rd semi -urban, the letter . toward 

urban, settlfement. What accounts for the difference? * « • 

Why does the Northeast have a net , inflow 'of migrants , 

where Jdo immigrants settle, and what do they do for a 

living? To what extent is the region's rapid rate of j 

urban growth caused by an infl^jtf of migrants, ?o vrK^ 

extent by movements £rom rural areas into the cities? 

How do migratory* patterns relate to .the relative con- 

straints^and productivities' tif different local and regional 

environments? " How are trends in the North, Northeast 

and South related to population changes in the Central 

•Plain and the Metropolitan area, to patterns of economic 

development and new opportunities, and tp the impacts df 

government policies and program^? What do : they suggest P 

for, future national development policies? v ^Spme tentative 

answers and many additional questions emerge from the 

following analysis'. 



/ 

• / 

/' 

/ 



Settlement Patter ns * 

. ' * » 

Population" trends- in Thailand suggest a gradual ? 
* *' * / 

shift toward urban and semi-urban , habitation. Presumably- 

*» » * • 

th§y indicate the existence of differential opportunities 

for. social .and ecojaomic well-being^ and reflect the 

varying capacities of different settlement patterns to ' 

exploit natural and human ^esdurcejs, absorb population 

increases, and fcfganize social behavior in productive 

i » * * 

ways. They are responses 'to environmental constrain tsi, 

social aspirationfe, economic exigencies and technological 

possibilities and, there fore, to developmental changes \ 

that effect such factors*. What the characteristics and 

functions of different settlements" are, how they influence 

movements of people^-and resources / gild how responsive 

they ajre likely to be to inyesbnents/and other activities 

ate important for development planning and program im~ 

plementation/ % 

' . • . ' ' /' ♦ 

For simplaci-ty, settlement patterns were categorized 
in the'^fe^ed^ng section as "urban, "semi-urban/"'' andr 
"rural^" Intact, a hierarchy/of interdependent settjt- 
ment sizes exists, containing hill farmsteads, villages,,, 

towns and provincial cities, as well as ietropolitan 

f ^_ - ^ • " . , 

Bangkok.. ^/Each successive tier of the liie^archy displays 
greater complexity, greatel specialization and diversity 
of function, ihan those, of lower population densities; " 

■ each/ is increasingly, efficient in the use of natural; 

\ / • ♦ " \ " \ 

■ / \ ' ' 
\ . • < 

l 
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• f 

human and* technical resources.' The joint processes • 
of urbanization and development are altering not . 
only the shape, but a'lso the productivity in Thai-, 
land's settlement hierarchy.. - This particular sec-' 
tion ig concerned with some* of the various aspects \ 

'of change that^ have occurred during 4 period yhich v 

* ■ *- 

.stretches, over the last several decades* * 

-Figures 2, 3, A) and 5 summarize all of the 
data compiled by ourselves in " coJELaboration with 
Sidney Goldstein. These figures concern themselves 
with «the changed in the distribution of Thai pop- 
uleftion. 

< .Figure 2 illustrates proportions of the pop- 
ulation residing not only in the metropolitan,! but also 

\ 9 • 

in the sub-metiropolitan urban, and rural areas L by 



>47, 'ldo, 



both nation and region, for. the years 1947 

• \ " ' i 

and 1967. Figure 3 sl^ows the proportions of the 
- % - * \ * 1 

population residing only in sub-metropolitan urfcan 

\ \. 
settlements of dif f erent\^i?es . It also deals^w^Lth 

Figure 4 shows. how the number of* municipalities \ 



both nation and region forVthe above mentioned-y^ars . 



ii> differeht size classes have\ changed between 1947 
and 1967. .Figure 5 indicates the net changes in ; 
number of municipalities and the shares of ^ total . 

V 
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population residing in settlements of different size 
classes for the years 1947, I960, 1967. The overall 
picture suggested by the diagrams has led usto 
•the following general conclusions abdUt Thailand as 
a whole ♦ , / 

a) I,n .the face 'of and despite strong urbaniz- 
ing trends, Thailand continues to be a predominantly 
rural nation. Although the rural portion of the ~ 
population declined by a clear l£\per cent over the 
1247-1967^ period, it remains, without a doubt, grease 
than 75 pe-r cent of the total population. Less/ tha^ 
half the population in the Central Plain, ij^iudingj 

the entirety of the Metropolitah area, is now rural'; 

/ 

this compares^ with a rural share of over 75 per cent 
in the year 1947. However, rural^shares in the So^uth, 
North, and Northeast have a tendency to remain within 
the 80-90 per cent range. f ' 

b) An obviously major feature cf Thai popu/la- 
tion trends, which is \'mo?e than mildljjr evider*t through 
out* the nation is the growth<of semi-u\rban ar«is| 
jtetes of semi -urban growth have a tendency tolexjceed 
far beyond those of all other settifemenV classi^ica- 

■ -\ 

tion r in question. Whether this primarily reflects 

\ ! 



1 , ^ 
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suburban migrations spilling over from urban centers, 
urban-oriented migrations leaking out of rural areas, 
local increases in general population densities, or 

simp||? ! ^^^ r ^ enta l responses 9 ^2S^ cre ^ e ^ rec 3 ue ? ts 
and demands for services is sojnelTrat unclear; in all 
probability Various combinations of the'' above-mentioned 
possibilities- might hpld\true for different situa- 
ti6ns, depending, of course, upon which particular • 

"locality was^ involved. The significance and magnitude 

\ 

of semir-urban development are not, at this point, 
widely appreciated^ however, it seems fairly safe to 
say tha£- the policy implications seem more than sub- 
stantial. x 

c) A hierarchy of urban areas is evolving 
out of the rural environment. In the year 1947, 
only one-fourth of all municipalities in question 
had maintained populations of greater than 10,000 
people, o5 per cent greater than 20,0*00. By 1967, 
these proportions had risen to two-thirds and 35 
per cent respectively .6 During the same twenty^year 
period, the number of centers in the 20,000-50,000 

'population range increased from 4 per cent to 2 8 
per cent. In 1947, only Metropolitan Bangkok and 
Chiengmai actually contained more than 25,000 peo- 

, pie, The population of Chiengmai was about 38,000, a 



\ • 



^size now exceedeckby ten cities in Thailand. 
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d) Urbahvgrow'feh is much more rapid In larger than 

smaller centers.^ Settlement profiles, excepting the 

• ' s \ \ 

Bangkok overburden, display notable etiolation. Rates \ 
of growth appear to increase in correspondence with the 
size *cff' c ! ties. \ During the past ten years (1960-1970), 
sixty-two of 120 municipa^areas have had annual average 
growth rates in excess of the estimate^jjjterage natural 
, growth rate. Of these, only fo,rty evidence significant 
net inward migration with growth rates greater than 
4.0 per cent. Many smaller municipalities have lost 
population by net oiitward migration. * While urban areas • 
with populations of mor6 than 20,000 people have grown 
at average annual rates greater than 7 per cent, those with 
with less than 20,000 have grown more slowly than their • 
natural rates of increase. 7 Between 1947 and 1960, 
the ten largest urban centers accounted ' fdr 68 per cent 
of national urban growth. Between 1960 and 1967, their 
share of^growth had risen to 71 per cent. Metropolitan- 
Bangkok accounted for 61 per cejit and 63 per cent re- 
spectively of national urban growth during those periods. 

e) There has been a trend toward equalization of 

the distribution of large urban centfers among regions. ' ; 
In 1947, five of Thailand's ten largest municipalities 
were located in the Central Region; two* each were located 



■ ■ \ 
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i/t 



the North and South and one- in the Northeast* **- By 1967, 
the Central Region had- two; the North and South three each, 
the Northeast two. Although the Central Region increased its 
national urban population tet the expense of other regions, . 
equalization in the distribution^ of large centers indicates 

significant increases in rates of differentiation and growth 

\ ° 

of urban functions in the Norths—Northeast, and South. 

Regional urbanization patterns are often of greater in- 

- - 1 

terest than national onesr T^e following descriptions are 
offered only as hypotheses suggested by extremely limited data 

c 

Central Regxop 

The Central Region has experienced large relative 1 de- 

♦clines in its rural population.- Most migrants from rural 

areas have been absorbed within semi -urban settlements dnd 

Metropolitan Bangkok, the combined populations of which now . 

approximate 40 per cent of the regional total. Other changes 

have also occurred in the settlement hierarchy. Municipalit- 

ies under 5,000 persons in 1947 "ti^ve almost all shifted into 

higher size classes. Those with 5-10,000 persons stabilized 

and their share of regional population declined. Between 

1947 and 1960, the number of municipalities in the 10- 

* A • 

,15,000 population bracket increased'as a result of upward 
shifts,, but declined in share of population; between 1960 c&d 
1967, their number decreased, accompanied by an ^even 
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greater* decrease in share of regional population* During 
1947-60/ towns of 15-20/000 displayed/ as a class, no 

significant net migration effect, but by 1967 their 

\ ' J • V 

population share, had dropped^ more rapidly than the upward 

shift of urban places from the class would explain. Towns 
"dn the 20-30/000 class were ne>t recipients of migrants 
during the 1947-60 period/ but\ appear to have become 
' net losers by. 1967. \ 

In sum, between 1947 and 1967 f the size of town 
needed to attract migrants in €he Central Plain ir.jreased. 
Size classes. above the 15-20/000 ievel in,1947-60/ and the 
20-30/000 level !in 1960-67/ displayed net absorption of 
migrants at rates that increased with city size. Metro- 
politan Bangkok strengthened its overwhelming dominance 
of the reVjion. It and the semi-urban^ settlements develop- 
ing at ita edge absorbed the vast 'majority of intra- 
regional migrants at. the expense of ^rural areas 'and small 
and middle-sized towns. 



Southern Region 0 

Prom par limited evidence/ development of the settle- 
ment hierarchy in the Southern Region is following Na , 
pattern different from that of* the Central Plain. 
Population shifts from rural areas in 1947-60 we're 
^primarily absorbed by sqmi-urbari settlements and munici- 
.palities in the 5-10V000 pogulation size class. As a group. 



\ 
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however, towns of* less than 5,00<T""persons continued to 
display relative vigor; although most of them shifted 
out of the class during the period, their loss ia share 
of regional population was relatively small. This 
suggests a net absorption of migrants and the ^towns' 
continued importance in the regional economy. Urban 
-places in the 10-15,000 class and those with populations 
greater than 30,000 also displayed t vigor 1 «In contrast, 
.those in the 15-20,000 class experienced a distinct 

r 

4 

decline, their share of regional population falling even 
while their numbers were increased by upward shifts of 
\ lower-order towns. This pattern may indicate that a 
ibi-modal distribution of attractions for migrants existed 
with centers of 15-20,000 persons unable to compete with 
the opportunities available in higher- and lower-order 
centers. 

. The pattern changed between 1960 and 1967. By 1967, 
only one municipality of less than 5,000 persons and one in 
the 15-20,000 class remained. Municipalities in the 
5-10,000 group showed a relative decline. Places of 
10-15,000 and greater than 20,000 people increased in 
number, shares of regional population, and dominance. 

Between 1947 and 1960, municipalities of all classes 
tended to shift -upward. After *1960, however, shifts were 

* 

most notable among towns larger than 15,000 people. 
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Changes in the Southern settlement profile during the 
two decades resembled' the; gradual construction of a pillar 
by internal shifts and by rural migration to smaller and 
larger tovms. Semi-urban development was relatively 
insignificant relative to that iri\other regions. 

f • -+ • - 

Northeastern Region ^ / 

Between 1947 -and 1967, ' tfce siie distribution of 
all 'towns shifted; upward. Net migration^ gains were 
high in serii -urban, areas arid in^ municipalities of greater 

than 15,000 persons in 1947-60 and 3o\oOO persons in. 

\ 

1960-67. Urbanization -in the very rurkl Northeast appears 



to have moved quickly to the development of relatively 
large centers, skipping the transitional stages of small 



Li 



town dominance thai* characterized the Central and Southern 

j 

Regions. Government ^progr^its and the presence of large 
military bases may offer a partial explanation for this 
occurrence . 



\ 
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Northern Region 



/ 



Rural and urban scares of the regional population 

/ 9 * 

have declined over the 'last decade, while Semi-urban 

settlement has grown rapidly. It also appears that* the 

decline in urban share was borne' entirely/ by smaller 

municipalities; the dominant centers of yChiengmai and 

Lampang .have v grown rapidly. Between .1947; and 1967, 



: / 
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municipality site classes above 15,000 people increased 
their shares of regional population; those above 20,000 
in 1947-60 and %0, 000 in 1960-67 show evidence that in- . 
creases were due to the net absorption of migrants as well 
as to shifits -am6ng~iTize class.es. Again, absorption of 
migrants appears to have been proportional to the size, 
, of city. . 

These brief regional sketches stimulate questions 
significant for development planners afid administrator's, 
yet current information related^ to them. is sparse. The" 
increasing range of urban sizes in Thailand, and the . * 
accompanying articulation^of regional and national/ settle- 
ment hierarchies, reflect £he gradual differentiation of 
social functions from a relatively ' unspecialized and 
rura£ milieu. Presumably, the evolving pattern improves 
Thailand's abilities to accommodate population, growth 
and rising standards of living within the constraints 
of available resources and skills. We note, for example, 
that at the present time municipalities of greater than' 
30/000 persons (20,000 in the Sduth) support activities 
that can attract more migrants -than they produce, while 
municipalities of lesser size are generally unable to 
dp so, and while 1-arger ones demonstrate an increasing 
ability to offer apparently desired .benefits.- Moreover, 
the threshold concentration necessary to provide an 
attractive level of opportunities is rising over time. 
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What specific characteristics of "Thai/ settlements 

* 

of different sizes explain thesp patterns, and how might 

#• 

knov/ledge of them be exploited for developmental pur- 
poses? What kinds, scales an<3 .organization or activity ( 
(governmental , social < religious , educational , economic , 
etc.) typify settlements' of ^different sizes throughout 
Thailand? How arWthey irelated. ta^theif^^mvirenmental, - 
. cultural and developmental contexts, and to one another? 
Which kinds of generalizations may have national or 

. regional validity, which acteristics tend to be 

* 

location-specific? What trends are observable in the 
development and distribution of new activities? To what 
extent are they "natural" (i.e., responses to population 
rwjrowth, resource limitations, rising expectations, new 

technological possibilities, etc.), towhat extent "induced" 
by govenunent policies and programs, that actively change 
the context of choice (e.g., highway development, economic 
policies^ expansion of government services, ^growth 
pole" strategies ,r etc.)? Haw will they be affected by- - 
population growth, technological progress /.rising ex- 
pectations andxresource constraints, and what might the 
government do to influence these factors? How do 
settlements relate to one another "regionally and nationally? 
~ What kinds of exchanges occur between them? How is the 
nature of their interdependence changing? To what ex- 
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tent do settlements Vayy irn their abilities to absorb ki}d. 
focus national andf Metropolitan -influences? What changes 
do present patterns of spatial evolution suggest for \ 
governmental efforts .to influence rural and regional \ 



€itic 



development , urban and environmental management, population 

> \ 
size and distribution? • \ 

In the preceding section of this report 9/ we /cons ider^d ^ 

general trends in the distribution of the Thai population, \ 

In this, ;we have tried to expose relationship^ between ^ * 

those trends and developing hierarchies of urban settlement!' ' 

~ v i 

and have suggested that central to such .relationships are 
the kinds, scales, and organization of activities located 
in settlements of different ^sizes. In the next section wte 
begin to search* for 1 relationships between the location of 

"I 

economic activity and emerging patterns of urbanization . 



Regional Economies V X V 

Changes, in Thai settlement ]D^Sfc4rns are probably ' 

related, ampng other\ things , to changes in regional and 

*> \ ' ■ ' ■ • 

local x patterns of economic activity. Settlement concen- ■ 

trations emerge in response to the diversification and 

specialization of economic fu&ctiofts accompanying devel'dp- 

i • • • 

mentl.of an agricultural society, the localization of such 
.functions in -settlements best able to support them, and^the 
"downward" f loto* of influences from Metropolitan Bangkok 
and the nationals-government* In this report we cannot 



carefully examine relationships among changes in economic 

and settlement patterns', nor will we be able to say how 

V * ■ \* 

got^ri^eftt^pol^cies and programs c<an better affect evolving* • 

patterns of economic activity £^d' urbanization. We can, * 

however, present generalized profiles of 'regional economies 

» * ■ *' ■ t \ • ' 

and changes in them, /and -can, begin to ask how these relate' 

to urbanization, employment, arid migration trends. > 

v Durina the! decade 1960-1969, the Gross Domestic 

Product of Thailand has increased by aii avercge erf abdut 

* 8.^ per cent ^/r year. 8 ' Growth % has not been distributed • . # ' 

equally ovef' the various sectots of thfe economy or among , . ♦ 

* • 

the re.gions . The; manufacturing , construction , trade / 
service, finance,* mining, and 'public utilities sectors have • 
giown at higher than StferaaeS rates while agriculture** 
and transpoj^l»fe««wcDmmu^ have grown by below- 

avercwferates.* < frhe results have been substantial shifts 

Sectoral, importance. (See Tables III and IV for 
summaries of sectoral growth, average annual growth rates, r 
and shifts 5 sectoral composition of regional, product 
and GDP.) The agricultural 3har6 of GDP has dropped 
from 37.8 percent to 30. »4 per. cant; the shares of manu- 
facturlrig, trade and -services- have* risen from 13.3 per 
cent to 16.3 per cent/ 15.9 per cent to 16.7 per cent, 
arid 9.7 per cent to 10.0 per cent Respectively. Accompany- 
ing tli^se changes has bpen diversification in all sectors, 



* The finance sector includes banking, insurance an<3 
; real estate. ■„ 
** Agriculture includes forestry, fishing and hunting 

actj ities. V . 




/ 
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- ,'7 i • \ 

an increasing localization of dominant sectors' activities 

/ * ' * 

among the different regions, and 7 an increasing specializa- 

tion of /sectoral activity withij/ all regions, but. V 

Northeast (see flPable y for sectoral location' quotients 

and coefficients of sectoral 7 localization and redistribu- 

tion) ."„%,"./ 

^ Changes in * ~tor<^l distributions have* increased 

Regional deviations tx/m the national mean prof ile 'in all 

/ ' 

^cases but the Northeast. The Northeast has displayed the 

/ - * 

greatest rate of change iji economic st.acture, but it began 

the decade .with /the most highly specialized and backward 
economy. In 1S60, agriculture accounted for 56.7 per 
cent of its^regional- product; by 1969, the agricultural 
share had^f alien £o 45.7 per cent: Large relative increases' 
in the -^nstrup tion, utilities, and transporjtation-com- 
implications' sectors , fed by government prioijities for in- 
fraslructural pnd military development in tl^e region, 

ve substantially altered the Northeast 1 s economic 
'profile*. The region continues to have Tlteviowest growth 
rate^46v8"" per ,cent) and the lowest per capita\ income in • 
the nation', -and its per capxta share of GDF has actually 
declined by 9.-0 per cent during the decadei; ' but the 
effects of gov3rnment investments and t:he gradual 
diversification and specialization of agricultural func- 
tions have increased shares within the region of the 

t . 

service, trade, and finance sectors. The region is still 
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Indices o'f Change in Sectoral and Rcnicnal Rj^tribution of Economic Activity 



Sector 



Agriculture, 

Fisheries, and 
„ Forestry 



TABLE V, 



Mining ai?4 
Quarrying 




/ South 
Central 





North 


0.34 j 


NE 


• 0.77 




Northeast 


0.16 


G 


0.54 


Manufacturing / 




1 






/ 


Central 


1.31 | 


r\ 
V» 


1.46 




North 


0.72 ! 


•N 


0,54 




South 


0.69 


NE 


0;40 




Northeast 


0.50 


S 


0.37 


Construe tibn 












Central 


1.09 . 


NE 


1.27 


> 


South j ■ 


0.97 


C 


1.00 




North ! 


0.90 


N 


0.91 




Northeast 


0.83 


S ' 


0.76 



Coefficient 

Localization 

I 

i960 1969 



0.16 0.20 



0.50 0.31 



0.16 0.25 



0.05 0.04 



Coefficient 
of 

Redistribution 




0.21 



0.L2 



0.06 



Electricity and 
Water Supply 



Transportat ion- 
Conmunications 



Wholesale and 
Retail Trade 



North 


1.71 


N 


2.85 


Central 


1.16 


NE 


0.83 


South 


0.49 


C 


0.60' 


Northeast 


0.29 


S 


0.60 


Central 


1.25 


c 


1.23 


South 


0.98 


■s 


0,78 


j^orth 


0.82 


N 


0.69 


Northeast 


0.46 


NE 


0.68 


Central 


•1.08 


s 


1.30 


South 


1.06 




1.13 


North s 


0.92 


c < 


0.92 


Northeast 


0.81 


NE 


0.92 



0.20 0.30 



0.13 0.13 



0.05 0.06 



0.27 



0.06 



0.05 
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Sector 



Banking, Insurance 
And Real Estate \ 

/ \ 



Ranked Location Quotients 



1960 



Central 
South 
North 
Northeast 



1969 



1.65 
0.44 

0.16 



Ownership of 
Dwellings 



Public Administra- 
tion and Defense 




Services 



C 

S ; 
N 

RE 



1.63 
0.27 
0.23 
0.20 



Central ^ 


1.21 


C 


1.17 


Northeast 


0.85 


HE 


0.89 


South 


0.74 


S 


0.83 


North 


.0.71 


N 


0.67 


Central 


1.17 


C 


1.10 


Northeast 


0.96 


NE 


1.04 


North 


0.82 


N 


0.82 


South 


0.64 


S 


0.72 


Central 


.'.14 


C 


1.14 


South 


0.99 


NE 


0.98 


JNortheast 


0.81 


S 


0.38 


North 


0.77 


N 


0.63 











Coefficient 
of 

Localization 



1960 



0.34 



0.11 



0.09 



\ 



0.07 

\ 

\ 



1969 



0.35 



0:03 



0.06 



0.03 



Coefficient 

of / 
Redistribution 



0.05 



0.02 



0.00 



0.05 



Rai.ked Coefficients: Regional Specialization 

1960 1969 



Northeast 0.19 

North • 0„14 

Central 0.12 

South 0.09 



S 0.20 
N 0.13 
NE 0.17 
CP 0.13 



Regional Redistribution 



NE. 0.13 
C 0.11 
N 0.10 
S 0.07 
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Xhe Location Quotient relates a region's share of a particular national 
sector to its share of Gross Domestic Produce. Unity indicates 
propo r t iona 1 i t y . * 



The Coefficient of Localization indicates the relative dispersion 
or concentration of activity in a particular sector. It is 
* conputed as the sun of positive differences between the sector'! 
regional and national shares divided by 100. A coefficient of, 
zero indicates that all regional shares arc proportional to thl 
national one. As national sectoral activity becomes increasingly 
concentrated in single region, the coefficient approaches up^ty 



The Coefficient of Redistribution indicates changes over tfine in 
regional distributions of sectpral activity. In tljis case 
. * has been coaputed as th<* sura of positive differences betwe< 
regional coctoral shares in 1960 and 1969 for each sector; 
sura is divided by 100. Zero indicates no redistribution ovfs 
time; unity indicates" total redistribution. 



he 



The Coefficient of Specialization indicates the relationship between 
regional and national distributions of sectoral activity, 
is compute 1 * as the s"n nr^c-i a* f forcnecs bstvecr. rc^*--*-*- 



and national sectoral shares for each region; the sua is divided 
by 100. Z^ro indicates proportional y, zero total disproportion 
ality.* . 



The Coefficient of Regional Redistribution indicates shifts winhin 
individual regional economic structures between 1960 and/ 1969. 



A 
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0 



the most depressed in the nation and the most dependent\ 
on the agricultural sector, but changes suggest 
preparation for more rapid economic development in 
the future* High rates of urbanization , a slight 
net inward flow of migrants, and the t growth of 
relatively large urban centers without transition 

through siftall-town stages of evolution appear to 

, I 

correspond with these changes and with, the fact, that 
they have been stimulated, to a/ great extent, by 
national initiatives . Whether the relative lack of 
small-town development, might also -reflect growing* 
disparities between subsistence and non-subsistence 
populations deserves further j consideration . 

The Central Region |ia^ experienced the highest 
annual* rate of growth (9.0 -per cent)' in the nation. 
Its growth has been led by/ the manufacturing sector. 
The value of manufacturing activity has increased 
by 13.2 per cent per year during the last decade, 
a rate making it the dcpiriinant sector in the region 



and the dominant regional sector in the nation. 
In 1960, the Central Plain's agricultural sector 
predominated, regionally * and nationally. (See Table 
VII for comparative 1960 and 1969 rankings of the 
top twenty regional sector contributions t,o GDP.) 
Growing at only 5.0 per cent per year, however, 
its share of regional product has declined from 
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26.4 per cent to 19.6 per cent, while that of the manufactur- 

Y 

ing sector has .risen from 17.5 per cent to 23.7 per cent. 
It continues to provide the second largest regional sector 
contribution to GDP* 

The region has increased its dominance of the 

\ 

national service ancl, finance sectors (from 52.0 per cent 
to 55.2 per cent and krcm 85.6 per cent to 89.7 per 
ceritHreSpectively) over v the last ten years; these sectors. 



haye gained in regional importance as well. Growth in 
construction (12.9 per cent per year) has remained almost *' 
apace with the national average. The relativ^ vigor of 
"progressive" sectors has' increased regional per capita 
product, "already three times that of the Northeast and 
more-th^rt ^double that of the North, despite the-heavy " 

net migration into Metropolitan Bangkok and the region./ 

i • 

Spatially, these economic trends appear related to * 
the dynamic growth of manufacturing , services, commerce ' 
and finance in the Metropolitan area, tt\e gradual extension ' 
of the Metropolitan zone by means. of semi -urban settlements 
and iriau^t^i^^Jevelopment, the movement/ of Plains Residents 
into tme Metropolis "and its environs from towns and 
rural! areas, and the decline of -urban., centers that have 
been unable to competfe with Metropolitan attractions. 

An interesting variation on the theme of Central 
dominance^ however, is the gradual shift of trade activities 
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to other regions. The value of wholesale anc^ retail 
trade has grown in the Northeast by 9.2 per cent per year 
during the, decade, in* the South by 10.4 per cent, and in- 
^the North by 11.5 per cent; the Central rate has been *' 
only 7.5 per cent. The results have been a shift of the 
national trade share from- the Central -to the, other 
regions, and" an increasing dominance of trade contribu- 
tions to the regional products of the outlyiag regions. 

Trade now accounts for 19.0 per cent of«regional product 

i *■ 

in the.Nbrtlv, 15.3 per cent in the Northeast and-^1.7 
per cent in the South. • All of these represent large in- 
creases from 1960 levels, although their rankings among 
regional sectors remain the same (i.e.*, second behind 
Agriculture) . * We suspect that the reasons fox increases 
in the importance of .trade differ in composition and' source 
among regions, and that they have significant implications- 
for\regional patterns of urbanization. These , hypotheses 
-deserve' analysis. m * 

• 4 Growth of trade in the South is particularly sig- 
nificaht as it represents the only apparent positive, 
economic trend in the region. The structure of the 
Southern economy has changed less than that of any other 
region (See Table V) and, although itf deviated least from 
the National profile in 1960, now it deviates most from the 
national mean.' This suggests that the region has not 
shared structural developments with the rest of the 



\ 



V 
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nation. Historically , the Southern ecpnomy, based on 
rubber and tin, has been better off than the North and 
Northeast* Its share of GDPNtias exceeded its shares of 
population, land area, and labo£\force. This situation 
is changing: the region's share ofc^GDP Reclined over 
the last decide, as did its relative per* qapita share of 
regional product. Similar trends also\cc|xrred in the 
"Northeast, but' the South has displayed n^rilof the 



structural shifts that indicate promise for vthe Northeast. 
Manufacturing has^growij by only 1.2 *per/ cent ^er year, 

contributing less to the regional economy than' it does 

- ^ / ' . \ . 

in any other region. The same is true for construction. 

Finance/ transportation-communications, and utilities 

/•■ . * ; 

sectors have grown more slowly than in the North antf 
Northeast. This h&s tended to reduce advantages previously^ 
heldifcy the S^tRT^^t^it also indicates regressive 
trends that may partially account ^for^ relatively high 
rates of outward migration. 

-The South is the only region that has not shown 
a substantial decline in the relative importance of its ^ 
agricultural sectoib the agricultuxdl share of regional ^ 
product was 4i;i p6r cent in I960- and 40.9 per cent in 
1969. Southern agriculture had the highest regional 
growth rate in the nation (6.8 per cent per year). 
This is still below the regional growth rate of 6.9 per* 
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cent and is apparently not compensating for a stagnant * • 
manufacturing sector and a relatiVe absence of infra- 
structural development. Mining continues to show con- 
sistent growth but, despite its recognized importance, ' - 
direct&Nft contributes less than 6-0 per cent of the region's 
Value product and has less opportunity fpr new discovery 
and expansion/ in the ^South than in the rest of the nation, , 
How all of /these factors relate to the notable growlth in 

r 

the trade Isector-and to the continued importance of small 
towns and; small- town functions in the South , as compared\ 
with other regions, are interesting 'questions. 

TJhe economy of the North has been growing at about 
8:0 per cent per year over the last decade. It continues 
to be ^dominated by an agricultural sector s that contributes 
44.2 per cent of the regional product ; **that share represents 
a 6.\ per cent decline since 1960. At :6.3 per cent, 
agricultural growth has been below the regional rate but 
'sufficiently high 4 to increase the region's share of national 
agricultural product. The manufacturing sector's share of 
regional product has declined slightly, although its ^ 
product has grown by almost 7.0 per cent per year.* 
Service and transportation-communications shares have 
also declined a^/ results of relatively lew rates of 
growth; both sectors are economically less important in 
th£ North than 'elsewhere. 
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: * In a more positive direction, construction, trade, 
mining, and utilities' shares have increased substantially, 
both wi^hij^the Nor*th and within national ^ctors. The 
value of electricity and water services produced in the 
North 'now comprises over 45 per cent of the, national 
total*. It? rapid growth .since I960, approximately 28.9 
per cent per year, reflects a 5 maior government effort to 

' J tap its water resource wealth. The North's share of GDP is 
only three-fourths its share of population,* but the ratio 
between GDP ~^d population shares has not declined, as it 
has in the Northeast and South, since 1960. 

, J In general, Northern data give the impression of a 

/ « 1 • - 

^ region with consistent and undramatic progress, lacking . 

<< the regressive trends of 'the South, the depressed but 

*•> • 
incipient development of the Northeast, ^and the* dynamic 

changes of the Central Plain. Primary production , activities 

although of declining numerical importance, appear to be 

progressive and leading sectors. Agricultural productivity 

is relatively high and rising, intensif i cation ^stimulated 

by land limitations and the increased availability of 

• - irrigation water. We suspect that gains in trade, con- 

4 I 
structic! \ and finance sectors are to a great extent results 

oZ vigorous primaryj production activities that are "spinning 

oft*' specialized functions, previously defined as primary, 

to other sectoral categories. Growth in manufacturing, 
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for example/ is almost entirely related to the- specializa- 
tion and concentration of primary product pr6cessing 
activities. .The same is true in the Northeast and 
South; but neither of those regions displays the com- 
binatidns of growth in primary sectors , manufacturing , 
trade and finance, and of sectoral redistribution and 
regional specialization that seem. apparent in the North, 
Northern data do not suggest that, irjsgional development 

has been led by government investment programs, as in the 

• * *<j . , 

Northeast, and indicate greater diversification and - 
resiliency than. in the South. Development seems relatively 
self -generated, occurring primarily thrgugh the diver- 
sification and Intensification of the use of natural re- 
sources. ' * 

We assume that Northern urbanization trendy 7 are 
* 

related to these economic? ones, and €hat inter-regional 
urbanization, differences are related to variations in 
patterns of econpmic development. For example, Northern 
semi-urban growth accompanying relative declines in all 
•urban centers save the largest, may correspond spatially 
to the rapid intensification of Northern agriculture. 
This may also be so in thfc Central Plain, although for 
different reasons (e.g*, those related to the proximity 
of Bangkok^ . Urbanization trends in the Northeast and 
South are clearly diirerent from those in the North, 
as are the economic trends related to them. 



The links between spatial and economic development 
seem understandable and, to some extent, amenable to the 
influence of public policy. Our regional ■» prof iles are 
too- general to be of use in policy formation, but their 
very inadequacy is perhaps a significant ccnj^ibution to 
thinking about urbanization in Thailand* It is clear 
that regional and sectoral aggregates can support analyses 
of little, practical val.ue;' categories like "manufacturing," 
"agriculture," and "Northeast" submerge large distinctions 
of operational importance. Appropriate studies of sub- 
sectoral and, sub-regional relationships can be extremely 
<> 

fruitful for development strategists who, as a group, 
generally lack information* essential for, shaping the 
spatial.. attributes of tfheir policies and programs. 
Regional profiles, vulnerable to specific comment, will 
hopefully incite interest iu such studies. 

TJhe following section on empl°bym^t is also based 
on generalized data, but it exposes further' questions 
worthy of future consideration/ , . 

mployment 

To suggest that shifts in economic structure and 

changes in the, spatial organization of human activity are 

. f 

related is relatively easy. To demonstrate the substance 
of such relationships in Thailand is difficult. Changes in 
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» 

econqniic activity, ^demands on resources, relative produc- 

3 

tiviti^s of labor, factor price relationships, income 
levels and ^distribution, propensities for concentration 
and dispersion, and the general quality of life. These 
and other relationships s4$jr& spatial gradients that govern 
movements of . people, resources, and enterprises and 
affect the development of settlement hierarchies. 
Spatial differences in employment opportunities comprise 
one stimulus to changes in the distribution of population. 
Information in this area is scarce, fep Several tendencies 
are discernible. 

Between I960 and 1969, employment in Thailand gretf 
at a glower annual rate (2.5 per cent) than did population 
(3.1 per cent) ,or Gross Domestic* Product (8.2 per cent). 
(See Table X.) These figures imply present or potential 
increases in unemployment -and an average increase in 
labor productivity. Changes in the labor force dif-fered 
among economic sectors and .indicate definite shifts toward 
more productive areas^ of activity. The agricultural 
sector* continued to dominate Thai employment, but its 
labor force grew by onl^ 2.1 per cent per year, a rate 
lower than that of rural population growth (2.4 per cent). 
As a result, its share of the national labor force de- 
clined from 82.3 per cent to 79 . 3 per* cent. Its share 



* "Agriculture" includes forestry, fisheries and 
hunting. • 
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of GDP declined even more, from 37.7 per cent to 30.4 ^ 

• f . . . 

per cent indicating a drop in labor productivity relative 

to the national average. 

Relative shifts in employment from agriculture were 
^absorbed by the construction", service^ commerce, trans- 
portation-communications, and manufacturing sectors ^ all 
of which increased their shares of the national labor 
force.* Employment in "these sectors has increased at 
annual average rates of 8.0 per cent, 7.1 per cent, 
6.3 per cent, 5.7 per cent and 4.7 per cent respectively. 
These are loWer than growth rates in sectoral contributions 
to GDP, and only in the service sector is the employment 
share approaching that of GDP. Although the five sectors 

collectively accounted for less than 16 per cent of 1960 
« 

employment, they created almost 38 per cent of the depade's 

'K 

new, jobs. The service, commerde, and manufacturing sectors 
were particularly important generators of job opportunities, 
absorbing 15 per cent, 11 per cent and 7.0 per cent 
respectively of the increment to national employment. 
Services and commerce Increased their shares .o£ employment 
relative to their shares of GDP; manufacturing Satios ''of 
employment to G£)P shares were virtually the same in 1960 



*Sectoral definitions are different for employment data 
than for the production data of the preceding section. 
"Services" includes government ''admin is tration as well 
as private service activities. "Commerce" includes whole 
sale and retail trade, banking, real estate and insurance 
"Transportation-communications" includes storage. Other 
differences probably exist, but cannot be discerned from 
available information. Comparisons of production and 
employment data must therefore be approached with caution 
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and 1969, suggesting /that increased levels of employment 

-I ^ • 

were not accompanied by declines in relative labor pro- 
ductivity. 

Reliable information about changes in sectoral em- 
ployment among regions is not obtainable. However, data ' ^ 
is available which* al\low comparisons between employment 
conditions in Metropolitan. Bangkok and in other munic: realit- 
ies as a group. Table s\ XI *and XII summarize that of 

» \ 

most interest to us. 

7 I \ 

t Between 1963 and 1969 the number of! jobs < irigkok 
/ 

increased more than twice as rapidly as jjn "other munici- 
palities." While jobs .in "other municipalities" increased 
only slightly faster than their populations, the Bangkok 
rate of ihcrease'was about 80 per cent higher than the* rate _ 
of population growth. In Bangkok, the number of jobs in 

the ^manufacturing, construction, commerce, and trans- 

i 

\portation-communicatipns sectors increased even more 
rapidly than the Metropolitan average Job growth in the 
service sector was below average and agricultural employ-- 
ment declined in absolute as well as relative; terms ♦ 
Although the rates of employemnt ^rowth we/e lower in 
"other municipalities" than in Bangkok in ali Key sectors 
but agriculture, the proportional increases in manufac- 
turing and service were much higher* New agricultural 
jobs were generated as fast as jobs itf the manufacturing 
sector, or at about a 50 per cent greater" rate than 
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< 

> \ 
population increase* Transportation-communications and 0 

« * 
construction sectprs 'increased more rapidly than* average 

employment ykins„ but in lower proportion to the average 

than in Bangkok. The commerce sector, although displaying 

a large increase in GDP shares in regions outside the 

Central Plain, showed a rate of employmeixtMncrease ' only 

one-third that of the n other municipalities" average/- 

Seme interesting contrasts .emerge: first although- 

agriculture's share of total employment declined in the 

nation, agricultural employment in "other municipalities" 

grew rapidly. This implies that aqricultural employment 

is -probably increasing at less than 2 per cent per year 

in rural Thailand, although natural population growth in 

(^rural areas exceeds 3 per cent; agricultural job oppor- 
tunities are shifting toward smaller "urban, centers. Second, 
employment in the service sector is growing at a below- < 
average rate ir> Bangkok, but is expanding more rapidly 
in "other municipalities" than that in any other sector; 
however, the relations between growth in sectoral employ- 
ment and population a: almost identical in both cases. 

I The service sector is 1:he only one that seems to display 

i 

a direct link between employment opportunities and pop- 
ulation size. Third, the contributions of commerce to GDP 
have decentralized over the last decade, yet employment 
trends in the sector indicate rapid concentration of jobs 
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in Metropolitan Bangkok. This suggests the possibilities 
that Bangkok-centered enterprises are primarily respon- 
sible for commercial growth outside the Central Plain, 
or that virtually all commercial employment in ^the Plain 
has shifted from other urban centers to thte Metropolis.^ 
The distinction is a significant one for understanding 
urbanization in Thailand, but it cannot., be analyzed on 
the bajsis of available information. 

Finally, the ei^Jployment profile of Metropolitan ' 
Bangkok is shifting toward the manufacturing, commerce, 
transportation-communications and construction sectors, 
and away, from servic.es and agriculture. "Othe* municipalit 
ies" show increases in the. importance of agriculture , 
manufacturing, and services, and a marked decline of the 
commerce sector as a source of jobs. A substantial 
shift of agricultural employment seems to be occurring 
from rural areas to smaller urban centers. Aside from 
the agricultural and service sectors, 'job opportunities 
are increasingly concentrated in the Metropolitan -area. 

These conclusions ar£ deficient in t?iat they are 
based on information that does hot distinguish among 
"other municipalities, 0 or expose differences, perhaps 
radical, within sectoral categories. Trends for "other 
municipalities" may differ along a gradient of municipality 
size; growth in-agricultural jobs, for example, is likely t 
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to be concentrated in relatively small centers, that of 
manufacturing jobs in relatively larger ones. Trends 
are also undoubtedly sensitive to regional 'differences 
hidden by data aggregation growth of manufacturing 

employment, for example, may be concentrated in Central 

i 

Plain municipalities on the periphery- of Metropolitan 
Bangkok. Intra-sector^l differences are important • 
whether a manufacturing activity involves the home produc- 
tion of brooms or the fabrication of steel products is 
significant in* terms of "economic and spatial implications. 
To understand the ■ relationships among changes in economic 
activity/ employment opportunities, and settlement 'pat- 
terns therefore requires more detailed information. 

Data on variations in wage rates aiid skill re- 
quirements, botl^ sectoral and locational, would be valuable 
in attempting to determine employment gradients, and 
migration patterns t It- was not available for analysis 
In this report, but can, probably be^ compiled from records 
in existence. 

Enterprise organization affects the spatial qualities 
of different kinds of economic activity * The Board of 
Investment has complete information on the size, work 
force, production, investment, and location, of industrial 
operations in Thailand. We did not have the opportunity 
to review, it for this report, but to do so would be help- 
ful. We did^ obtain information about the average employee- 



worker ratio's in different sectors , which is one in- 
dicator of enterprise organization arid of changes occurring 

in organizational patterns. Table XIII summarizes thesfe , 

* ' 1 

ratios/for the years 1960 and 1969. | * 



TABLE XIII 



Sector 


< 

> I960'- 


*1969 


Change 




Agriculture 


3.1% 


• 2.9% 


-C.2%* • 


* * 


Mining and Quarrying 


63.8 


46.0 


~1"".8 




Manufacturing 


50-. 3' * 


51.1 


+0..S 




Construction 


82.1 


82.5 


+0.4 




Utilities 


95.7 . 


10Q.0 . • 


* 

• +4j.3 

i 




Commerce 

* 


12.4 


14.-0 


'+11 6 




Transpbrtation- 
* Communications 


64.0 


53.7 


' -10.3 




Services ' 


80 . 8 


70.-3, ' 


1 

-10.5 




Total 


11.9 


12.1 


' +0-. 2 





Source: Computed from r * * 

a) Population Cehsus-1960 , National 'statistics 
' Office, 1961 ~ ■ V 

b) Preliminary Data o^ 1969, Lafepr Force Sur- 
vey J National Statistics Office, 1970 — 
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Only 3.0 per cent of workers in the agricultural 
sector are hired laborers , a proportion that has not 
changed much over the last decaOe.* About half the workers 
in manufacturing and over 80 per cent in construction 
were employees in 1960 and remained so in 1969. In the 
service sector, the percentage of employees in the labor 
force declined- from about 81 per cent to 70 per cent 
between 1QCG and 1969. The transportation-communications 
sector showed a similar relative increase in relf-employ- 
ment, its percentage of employees declining from 64 per 

r 

cent' to 54 per cent. In t,*e national economy, the hired 
portion of the labor force has stayed at- about 12 ,per 
cent over the decade. 

The absolute and relative growth of female participa- 
tion in the service, commerce, and manufacturing sectors 
was much more rapid than ^hat of males. Women now account 
for 41 per cent, 54 per cent, and 43 per cent of the 
work forces respectively in these sectors (See Table X) . 
In commerce their dominance is not new, but their in- 
crease in service and manufacturing activity suggest trends 
toward the equal fiarticipati on with men that already 
exists in agriculture. It is notable that self-employment 



* It is interesting to note that only about 10 per cent of 
farmers in the South, 8.0. per cent in the Northeast, and 
16 per cent in the North are tenants. Tenancy in the 
Central Plain har risen to over 40 per cent and now exceeds 
Co per cent around Bangkok. The regional distribution 
of farmer organizations is also interesting: the Northeast 
has about twice the number (2,030) as the Central Plain 
(951) and the North (1,C67) , and about six times the num- 
q ber in the South (338) . (From S ore Important Statistics 

ERIC and Charts on Farmers, Farming, and Rice, National 

msMMim Statistics Office, September 1970). 
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is generally much more prevalent among women than men. 
This pattern has changed slightly in all but the service 
sector during the last decade. .Construction and trans- 
portatior-communications sectors have overwhelmingly 
male labor forces.- 

^ A number of ideas 'and questions emerge from this 
brief discussion of sectoral employment patterns. 

1) When a man seeks work outside of the agricultural 

secto^, he will probably shift from self-employed to hired 

status. Differential opportunities for hire are related 

/ ' \ 

to/ the size, organisation, productivities, skill re- . 

quirements, degrees of specialization and locational re- 
quisites of various enterprises. These relationships are 
amenable to analysis; we would' expect a correlation between 
them and the evolution of settlement hierarchies in 
Thailand. Much relevant information is available, al- 
though in rough form. Analysing it in ternu, of : ts im- 
plications £or urban growth should provide insights use- 
ful in the formulation of spatial strategies of develop- 
ment. 

2) Female employment is a very significant feature 
of the Thai economy. Women represent almost half of the 
active labor force and clearly make major contributions 

to family income. We suspect that the locational character- 
istics of what women perceive as employment opportunities 
differ substantially from those of men, and that these have 
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an important influence on patterns of migration and urban 
settlement. The relatively large \degree of self-employ- 
ment among women, for example, may suggest a high pre- 
ference for flexible economic activities that can be 
coordinated with home functions. If this is so, then a 
major part of the labor force is committed to economic 
activity near or within the home. The jlarga portion of 
self -employment in Thai commerce and manufacturing may 

be related to preferences for\home enterprise. This would 

\ 

have significant implications £ v or patterns of urban 

structure and growth, and for plans and programs that 

\ 

attempt to manipulate them. \ 

\ 

r ( \ 

— 3)* -Ecoriomic analyses of migration usually assume • 
the "worker" and the "wage" as fundamental^ units of interest. 
In Thailand, however, the extended family appears to 
be the 'basic economic unit, even when not resident in 
the same location; this $eems as true in the; center of 



Bangkok as it is in the hinterland. Moreoveir, within 
the extended family, wage earnings are rarely the only, 
or even primary, sources of income. *The extended family 



is an efficient economic organization that collectively 
taps numerous and diverse opportunities. Individuals 
are usually involved in several, often unrelated, forms 
of employment. How the family perceives migratory pos- 
sibilities and economic and settlement opportunities 
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seems an important question for urban* planning and 
management. Such perceptions embody the joint interests 
of a number of men and women , most of whom expect to play 
an economic xole in the family . * . 

The results of a household expenditure survey in 

9 

1963 indicate that only one-third of family income in 
urban and semi-urban areas, anc^f one-fifth in rural ar s , 
were earned from wages and salaries. (See Table XIV) . 
Regional figures did not differ substantially fronNfc.hese 
^national means. Self -employment accounted for 5G-60 per 
cent of family income in all regions and among urban, 
semi -urban an d' rural families. Rural families in the 
Northeast aind Metropolitan families were the sole ex- 
ceptions. The former drew a relatively larger share of 
their incomes from the consumption of home produce; the 
latter earned about half their incomes from wages and 
salaries. The diversity of family income sources that 
these data suggest, and the fact that this pattern does ' 
not differ significantly from countryside to city, is 
extremely interesting. 

4) Intra-sectoral differences are important /for 
understanding economic aspects of urbanization. The man- 
ufacturing and agricultural* sectors in Thailand provide two 
dramatic examples* The feet that half the manufacturing 
labor force is self-employed emphasizes the existence of 



r 
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sti ing discontinuities in the forms of manufacturing 
activity. What it means in terms of the. character, pro- 
ductivity, and locational significance of manufacturing 
enterprise cannot be discerned from sectorally aggregated 
information. Agricultural employment appears to be 
shifting to' sub-Metropolitan urban centers. Why this is 
so, what changes in the content and organization of ag- 
ricultural jobs are accompanying it^ and how it relates 
to changes in non-agricultural activities dependent on 
agriculture, are also questions that cannot be answered 
with sectoral information, 

5) Organization of economic activity is related to 

the spatial distribution "of economic opportunity. Its 

/ 

role in the process of urbanization has not been conA 
sidered in Thailand, The commerce sectc , for example, 

displays a growing relative concentration of jobs ; in 

/ 

Bangkok, a dispersion of trade activities, and a high rate 
of concentration in finance. Organizational distributions 
of authority and resources appear to be changing rapidly, 
but the forms they are assuming, and their spatial relation- 
ships to one another and with other sectors,; is unclear, 

/ 

Tphe service sector, with its increase in Rational and local 
importance and its \arge relative declines in the pro— 
portion o.f hired labor is another example that deserves 
analysis. 
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p 6) These points raise questions about economic and 
spatial , relationships: what' economic patterns are charac- 
teristic of different sized settlements among* the various 
regions? .What, are the reXatiy-e productivities of different 
kirfds and sizes of settlements? How and why 'are they 
changing? What gradients emerge- ambhg them 'to stimulate! 
movements of people and resources? . How are they being 1 
affected by government action? 

The household expenditure survey of .1.9-6? gives % some - r 
idea of gradients apiong different settlement types. 
It demonstrates that although expenditures were about 
30 per cent higher in Bangkok than x in- other urban centers, 
and almost twice as great in provincial urban^areas than in 
rural areas, family 'income' would have increased relative to 
expenditure if a family moved from. rural to urban areas 
or from sub-metropolitan urban areas to Bangkok. Incpnte- 
expenditure gradients in 1963 to r the extent the t^Tih'fey"- — 
indicated welfare as well as monetary differentials, 
would clearly have guided people toward Bangkok. (See^ 
Table XV). Urbanization is the spatial dimension. of 
development. In Thailand today,- it is as much a force in 
the rural hinterland, as it* is in the massive concentra- 
tion of resources and people in Metropolitan Bangkok. 
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/ 

1 URBANIZATION AND THE /METROPOLIS 

/ 

Metropolitan Bangkok is the focus of urbanization 
in Thailand. Urbanization is a developmental phenomenon 

in all of the nation, but the problems , and" potentialities 

./ 

commonly associated uith it are concentrated almost en- \ . 

\ 

tirely in the Metropolis, In the preceding, sections of Jthis 
report we have tried to identify some -of the forces leading 
to the gradual centralization of population and social 
and/economic activity. In the following sections we will 
'examine how these' 'forces! coalesce in Metropolitan Bangkok. 

Bangkok was originally established in a bend of the 

, / 1 

Chao Phrya River for purposes of ^defense. It functioned 
as. the home of the royal i family and the seat ~f religiousV 



authority , and was built jaro^nd/ a core containing the 

Royal Palace and a surrounding /complex of temples (wats) 

and monasteries. As governmental functions increased, 

administrative offices were constructed along the periphery 

of this core. Eventually, a. densely populated commercial 

district, dominated by Chinese', grew up adjacent to the zone 

of administrative buildings. Five of thef nation 1 s major 

universities developed nearby. 

Canals (klojrigs) laced the city and its environs, 

/ / 
providing drainage/ ^transportation routes, protection 

against floods, and^water supply.. Settlements grew in the 

form of small communities centered' on local wats, and as 



s 
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\ strips of houses tracing the klongs. They gradually 
merged as ur^an growth proceeded. A sister city, Thon- 
buri , ^developed on the west Tfank of the river and became 
an integral part of the. Metropolis . Land ownership was 
dominated by Vthe crown, the government , an^ the w.ats, 

, but traditional Thai freedoms led to a relatively un- 
regulated use of land. These patterns of. land ownership 
and minimal control are still very influential in. modern - 
Bangkok . v \ ^ \ ' 

After World War II , the population of the Metropolis 



was about 700 x , 000 people; todayl , it exceeds three and a r 

\ \\ S 

half million. * In *tl\e process of\ ^growth and development, 

much of the historical structure of the city has been 

obscured. Its area has expanded rapidly across the flat , 

landscape. Today; the growth pattern of the Metropolis 

\ 

covers about 1,200 squkre kilometers , although the developed 



portion is only 132 square kilometers. .Expansion of the 
city has followed the lines of the old klongs, tfany now 
replaced by streets .and highways . Beyond the central' 
city, residential, commercial and industrial sites are 
interspersed with hugh pdcketo' of unused; inaccessible 
lands, 'the values of whick hfeve been pushed to exhorbitant 
• levels by speculation. Tl^e central city itsePf has ex- 
panded. Modern commfercial^ and residential" sections have 
developed to the north and \ east of the historical core, 



and industrial activities h ( ave proliferated to the north 
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\ and south, > Even An the center, however, large amounts of 
unused land can be seen, evidence of the lack of land 

t 

use controls and the absence of penalties for speculative, 

* 

holding. Centralized business districts have yet to emerge, 

although there is some indication that they will, "^he 

• Metropolis continues to display a highly mixed pattern of 

land use. Factories , shops , schools , hotels , wats, 

^restaurants, slums, warehouses, and middle- and, upper- 

• * 

income residences exist side *by side throughout the city". 
♦ * • 

£ This situation creates serious environmental conflicts 

.♦and increases the difficulty and cost of /providing basic 

urban _fe_rV3Lces. It rs~becoming--a~ cause, for ^concern. 

.Bangkok has ig#ig been famed for itjs charm and beauty, 

derived from a^gxa^x^us^lendnor^eaceful -k-lengs-r-4;he /- 

vistas and solitude of gold-and-red wats, and the spacious 

ease 'of rural Thailand in an' urban setting. Gradually, 

congested ana cacophonous Streets are covering *he klongs, 

wats are being hidden behinf the concrete and neon facade.s 

1 n * 

of commerce, and the value of space is being tarnished by • 

* (} S 
a wasteful and unattractive sprawl. Movement of people, ' 

c 

g^>ods and information is vulnerable to stoppage by normal 
circumstance. / " w 

f Urban planners, trying to show that urban quality 

and progress can be compatible, hav^ thus far been unable 

• . ' * 

to overcome the Thai aversion to governmental regulation" 

A * / ■ < t 

• v _ 
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of individual actions. Impending passage of a planning 

acceptance ^of a proposed Master -Plan 
for Metropolitai^BStn^o^ soon, jthereafter, are significant * 0 

*1 patterns that have generally 
not ^volvjed^ apace with the complexity of urban problems. 1 
Growing interest in the appligafcioi^^f^^ tech- 
nolbgi&syj adaptati^^)fi* urban, institutions, and protection — 
of culturalN^nvironme^tal- qualities, is rea&^n for optimism 



about the future of tl^e Metropolis 



The Governance of Bangkok rf f , 

Metropolitan Bangkok extends in to, four of Thailand's 
seventy-one provinces and contains six municipalities,* 
Each province has ^ governor who, is responsible to the 



Ministry % of Interior* The g^vernqr coordinate's work of 
national agency personnel* assigned to his province. Pro- 
vincial officials are thercifote subject to t^e specialized 
authority of* theiy parent . agencies and to the generalized 
authority of the governor. Governors also possess 
authority over action^ taken by elected officials -at ' 
district and. municipal levels/ The Governor and staff of 




>^ * The Bangk9k Municipality falls within Province Phra 
Nakhon and the Thonburi Municipality within Province' 
Thonburi.. Province Nonthaburi, to th$ -north and west of 
Bangkok and Thonburi, contains the municipalities of 
Bang Bua Thong and Nonthaburi. Province Samuf Prakan, to 
the south pf Bangkok. and Thonburi, contains the municipalit- 
ies of Samut Frakari and Phra Pradaeng; Phra Pradaeng is 
immediately adjacent to, and across the river from 
Bangkok. % « 



eric! 



Province Phra Nakhon are frequently ^ef err ed N tor as the 
Bangkok Administration,, 

District and municipal, of ficials have- a range of 
administrative responsibilities that varied with the size 
and complexit" Romaics. A l^rge chare of their 

budgets is aJ3 vne national government through 

V 

.the Ministry interior on the approval of the vpro- 



/ 



vincial governor, " >' i 

^ % \ 

The Bangkok .oality is by far the largest and 

r* \ , •", ■ 

most complex in the *i .^on. Its population is approaching 
three\jnillion. Th4 Municipal Government is led b^ a 
Lord Mayor , who is its chief executive .\ He is selected* 
by caucus of the dominant p^rty from among five fcoun- 
cillors who comprise the x executive agend£~of the Municipal 
Government* The Council mefets weekly). It 5.s the policy- 
making gropp for the municipality , proposing annual 
budgets^ supervising munii \gal agencies/ and determining 
sources of revenue.- Its membership is chosen frorn^ 
among twenty-four Assemblymen popularly elected from 

V 

six electoral districts every fjive years. ^ 'The Assembly , 
eleci.s its own President and Vice-President/ approves 
budgets and policies proposed by the Cq.unciT, and^shares 

* w « 

responsibility with the Provincial Governor for selectibn 
of the Council. It meets quarterly. Council decision^ 
are subject .to the advice and consent of the Governor/ 
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the Ministry of Interior, and the National Council of 
Ministers, At the present time the national and municipal 
governments are controlled by di^f^rent political par- 
, les. 

The^i^y^Cieiir~rs the chief administrative officer 

I 

of the Bangkok Municipality, She is accountable to the 
Lord Mayor and the Council, and is responsible for the 
operations of the eight nunicipal bureaus and their 
divisions; The main functions of the Municipality are 
in the f^Ms of public health, primary education^ public 
works, jmd municipal administration. The activities of - 
all bureaus are related to parallel national agencies. 

Municipal activities are financed from three primary 
sources of revenue. Municipal taxation is one source. 
It contributes 20-30 per cent of total annual receipts, 
drawn mainly from a 12 and one half per cent tax on . 

c 

rental income. Land taxes, although assessed according 
to land value, are insignificant, often uncollected, and 
have virtually no effect on land use or municipal re- 
ceipts „ 

The major source of municipal income is the share of 
national taxes allocated to the Municipality* This 
usually exceeds 5C per cent of all Municipality budgetary 
requirements. A large protion of the share derives .from 
business taxes of one sort or another. 



/ 
/ 
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of rational grants-in-aid. To acquire them the Municipality 

\ 

through x the Bangkok Administration, submits programs 

\ 

to the government for approval. Most grants-in-aid are 
used for the construction of roads and schools. 

The Municipality can borrow money from governments 
agencies and banks, mainl^ frfcmi the Ministry of F." nance. 

The process of obtaining loans is difficult. Applications' 

f - 

must be approved by the Governor, the Assembly, the 
Minister of Interior and the Council of Ministers before 
they can be r orwarded to a potential creditor for judg- 
ment. 

The Municipality budget for 1968 (see Table XVI) 
provides one example of the 'breakdown of annual revenues 
and* expenditures . It is not necesskrily similar to those 

vfor other years* Variations in si^e are not systematic, 

I « 

ten ^ing to reflect political conditions. 

Although the Municipality plays a significant role 
in the governance of Bangkok, national agencies and state 
enterprises are also extremely important in the manage- 

ment and development of the urb&n area. Indeed, frag- 

i 

mentation of function and independence of operation are 
two related administrative characteristics that resist 
pressures for coordinate^ treatment of modern urban prob- 
lems. Most urban servi *es, for example, are not provided 
or regulated by the Municipality (with the exception of 

/ 



\ 
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garbage collection) r but are supplied by state enter- 
prises that are ^oosely tied to.diffetent national 
ministries. 

The Metropolitan Electricity Authority (MEA) is 

responsible for power transmission in Bangkok* Although 

connected administratively to the Ministry of Interior 

and accountable to the Ministry of Finance, to whifeh it 

must remit 25 per cent of its net profits, it supports 

and plans its own investment and expansion programs. 

It intends to supply electricity to about 4.4 million 

people by 1§76, and is planning a capital investment 

of .more, than two billion baht to reach that objective. 

The MEA purchases power from another state ^nteripr^se, 

the Electricity Generation Authority of Thailand (EGAT) , 
j : 
which sells about 80 per cent of its production to the 

MEA. The demand for power, concentrated in the Met- 
ropolis, is growing by about 30 per cent per year. The 
planned doubling of capacity over the next five years 
is expected to cost about two billion fcaht. A. fairly 
large portion of new capacity will be in the form of 
thermal plants near Bangkok. EGAT is administratively 
related to the Ministry of National Development and its 
National Energy' Authority, and also remits, 25 per cent 
of its profits to the w Ministry of Finance. 

The Telephone. Organization of Thailand (TOT) 



fx 
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Bangkok Municipality Budget for 1968 



« 



RgOTBTOE ^ rfrg total 



f/i i \ 74.5% 

Business tax ' 38.831 
Rent tax ; 13 
Vehicle tax- > ^ ' -X*5% L 

Liquor ta*^^^ - r y»»13T~7 

Slgnbfc^tax 3.5% 

Land Develb^nent tax 1,5% . . 

Slaughtering tax^^. .•- 1.4% 

fctertajtaaent tax ^^tC^ ' 

Rice Export Tax • - / 0:5% 

Pees and charges for licenses ^ 3-d3£ 

Income from mniclpat properties- X.KS 

Miscellenoou* revenues J,n 

Grants and loans 19*4% 

TO»L :*' . " 457,373,800 Baht IGOeOfc 



gCPfltPCTUgg x 

Operating expenditures \ ' 93.7% 

& " Public Work* Bureau 27.1% 

Office of tile City Clerk 25.71 

EducAt ion & Public Welfare- Buva&u - 17*0% 
Const ruction 6 Maintenance Bureau 6.9% j . 

j Central Hospital 5.7% 

Public Health Bureau 4.7% 

Vajira Hospital '4.5% 
Finance Bureau ' 2.1% 

Contractual obligations ! * 2.2% 

Debt payments * ^ ^ 

Reserve fund • 2.2X 

TOm : 440,531,500 Baht 100, G% 

V 

Budget figures are taken from The Munic i pality of Bangkok: Jbg 

Administra tion and Pavelon—nt of the Capitcl of Thailand , preoekad by the 
Municipality and published by the Local Affairs Press, Department >f Local 
Acbtlnistrjaion, Ministry of Interior, 1968 
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provides service to about 250,000 subscribers; three- 

x \ \ . 
fourths r of v whip- live* in the Metropolis. It intends to 

double its nufiu^er' of Metropolitan lines by 1976 , at 
^ ah estimated ^co^t of^about one billion baht. Planning 
\is internal: Th^ TOT is responsible to Ministry 
Communications \ 
\ The Metropolitan Water Works Authority (NWWAi 
currently supplies 930,000 cubic 'meters of water per 
day\ This is sufficient to satisfy the needs of about 
half \the Metropolitan population; the rest draws its 
supplies uirectly from streams and klongs, or pumps 
from.the water table. Th& MWWA plans to double its 
supp.lies\ over the next five Vears at a cost of 3^4 
billion b^ht. Expansion will be based on a pl^n pre- 
pared by tf^e U.S« cchsu^ing firm of Camp, Dresser and 
McKee. Thespian has been approved by the Cabinet and 

is likely to\ b * financed by the World Bank. The MWWA 

. > . ' \ . * . . 

• is under the cfontro] of the Ministry of Intericfr. 

\ 

Urban tr^s^portation involves a mc ze of public 
and private responsibilities. Roads and highway j. are 
constructed #nd maintained by the 'Municipality Bureau 
of Public Works, ^he Department of Highways (Ministry 
of National Development) , and the Department of Public 
and Municipal Works (Ministry of Interior);, tise divisioti 
of responsibility determined by criteria of sire, , 
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function and location. Fixed-Jroute public transportation 
is provided by many competing private bus . companies . • 
An inter-ministerial. Public Transportation Committee 
iissues regulations concerning bus^route^, fare structure, 



standards of service and s,afety, etc. , which are then 

/ 

administered by the Depar/tment of Land Transport (Ministry 

of Communications). Regulations concerning other fonris • • 

of public land transport (e.g., taxis, mini-buses, samlors, 

f etc.)\ 3 re administered by the Police. Department' (Ministry 

> of Interior). "Water transport regulation i,? the province 

of the ^arbor Division (Ministry of Communications) . 

Other agencies also have* administrative and $ro- 
$ ' 
prietary responsibility for yarious aspects of publicr 

transport. The Port . Authority , State Railway of Thai- 

land, and Airport Authority, all under the Ministry of 

Communications and the Mini. s try of 1 Defense , have large 

urban land holdings and make significant decisions about 

urban transport. The Express Transport Organization 

(Ministry o^Comru^nications) bnd the Public Warehouse 

Organization (Ministry of Economic Affairs) also play 

significant rcles. 

The provisions of urban services in Bangkok is far 

more complex th&n o^r simplified description indicates . ^ 

We have* listed a number of agencies with responsibilities 

for implementation, yet\ there , are many others with func- 
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tions that overlap. Overall responsibility for policy 
* \ 

formation £s usually located in separate bodies — councils — 
with the authority to prescribe activities of D the operating 
agencies. ' These councils coordinate a seemingly frag- 
mented administrative apparatus ar-d unify governmental \ x 
programs in Bangkok. 1 At the same time, dependence on them 
can impede development of administrative responses to 
problems of rapid urbanisation by enforcing the dispersion 
of scarce technical skills. 

The most powerful coordinating council for Bangkok 
activities is the Council of Ministers where many decisions 
about the Metropolis are made. Two recent cases indicate 
the specificity of Cabinet involvement -inNurb^n affairs* 

1) The Cabinet decided to ban ten-wheeled trucks 
between 6 AM and 6 PM in the Municipalities of Bangkok 
and Thonburi\ in order to alleviate traffic congestion. 
It authorized the Minister of Interior to enforce "e 

ban through tha Police Department, ancL advised the Minister 

\ / 
of Communications to examine possibilities, for the con- 
struction of warehouses, and perhaps markets, on the'out- 

' irts of the two municipalities so that large, trucks 
might deposit their freight without entering the city, 
The Minister of Communications assigned the Express Trans- 
port Organization to conduct the necfessary survey^ and tc 
coordinate work with ^he municipalities 1 city planning 
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divisions , the Ministry of Interior's Department of Town 
and % Country planning/ the Highway Department (Ministry 

of National Development) , the State Railway. and the 

< / 
Port Authority. 

2) The Bangkok Municipality submitted p. general 

request to borrow 53 million baht, all of which would be 

& • 

completely interest-f ree, from the Ministry of ?inance 
for purposes of* road illumination. This request , which 
was eventually f Guarded", to the Ministerial Council 
through the Bangkok Administration and the Ministry 
of Interior, was appropriately approved. In turn, the 
Metropolitan Electricity Authority was commissioned to 4 
jdo the work in accordance with Municipality, plans which 
/were to be approved by the Bangkok Administration, before 
work began. 

These examples of .Council decisions, when con- 
sidored altogether, fhow the importance of another form 
of coordinatihg~couhcil, the sub-Ministerial lqvel^ 
committee. Many such committees such as this sub- 
Ministerial level committee a^e appointed by the council 
. and Prime Minister to f deal With and handle in their own 
specialized way, particular problems. These committee^ 
are composed of individuals who represent each one 
of the different ministries, municipalities, and provinces 



\ 



ERJC 



t 

/ 

/ 

/ 
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/ 

/ 



with an interest in c the problem /at hand. The Public 
Transportation Committee/ already mentioned , is one , 
example. The Conimittee \xi Traffic Control and the Met- 
ropolitan Water Works Committee are others. Committees 
gather information, advise the Cabjinet on directions- for 
high-level action, formulate policies for implementation 
by administrative agencies, and coordinate related.- 
activities .within different ministries. Some examples 
will indicate the range of their responsibilities*. r 
x 1) In 1966 , the -B'angkok Qrainage and Sewerage 
Planning Committee contracted with the fixm of Camp, 
Dresser and McG0e to' prepare 'a master plan fo;c,wdste 
disposal, flbod protection and drainage facilities^ in ■ 
Bangkok and Thonburi. The plan was Submitted to the < 
Committee in 196 8 where it underwent study and modification 
IJ: was eventually forwarded tc the Cabinet where it was 
approved in 1970. The Metropolitan Watere Works Authority 
now has responsibility for implementing the plan. 

2) In 1^60, the consulting firm of Litchfield 
Whiting Bowne and Associates , in cooperation with the 
Department of Towu and Country Planning, completed a 
comprehensive master plan for the development of Met- x 
ropolitan Bangkok. In succeeding years various parts 



of the clan, -particularly those related to road 7 systems , 
were utilized in development programs. Th6 full plan, 
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tfowever, could not be adopted in the absence of a planning 
law. In 1968 , anticipating Parliamentary passage of a 
planning law, the Department of Town and Country Planning 
began to modify the Litchfield Plan to accommodate changes 
that had occurred over the preceding decade. It -submitted- 
a revised version to the Cabinet at the. end of 1970. 
The Cabinet appointed a committee of ministerial % and 
local representatives,- citizens, and experts in various 
fields to evaluate the plan, tfhe ^ommittee, chaired by 
a ranking , member of the Ministry df Interior, has been 
holding hearings' and supporting studites that will presumably 
lead to requests for additional modifications by Town a*id 
Country Planning. Passage of the planning -law and committee 
acceptance gf the .proposed plan will be interdependent 
events . 

;< 

3) Responding to concerns about environmental 
quality, the Prime Minister established a Committee for 
Environmental Protection at the' bsginging 6f 1971. 
The Director of the* National Research Council was named 
chairman. A relatively low-status membership suggested 
the priority assrgned to it. The committee has chosen , 
to gather^ information at present and tp support the 
movenent toward passage of a planning law rather than 
to press for direct action in the environmental- field. 
It intends to Assume a more active role after several 
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0 

years when priorities begin to shift in its favor. 

From the admini strati ve^regulatory functions <jtf the 
Public Transportation Conunictee to the symbolic fc£e of the 
Committee for Envirpnmental Protection , the sub-Cabinet % 

level committees 'perform in a wide variety of ways, 

/ 

Two a sncies within the Office cf th^Prime Minister help 
to coordinate urSan planning ar.d management. The National 
•Economic Development Board, the national planning agency , 
and the Bureau of the Budget possess the scope and authority 
to exact complementation of administratively diversified urt?an 
programs. They ana^ze agency planS and budgets, ques^tic^n 
duplicate and competitive proposals and, through committee- 
type consultations, try to reduce the possibilities of wasteful 
and conflicting programs* 

Ministers, particularly those of Interior and 
Communications, can also integrate Metropolitan programs by 
coordinating the activities of their own departments. There 
ib substantial evidence at this occurs and that the process 
relies heavily on the use of inter-departmental committees. 

Governmental activity in Bangkok and the Metropolitan 

area is fragmented in terms of organizational responsibility. 

/ 

It ]is, however, coordinated at different levels of the 

i 

bureaucratic hierarchy and by the widespread use of councils 

! 

and committees for the tormulation of public policy. Whether 
Gzj not the total pattern of coorfination and action that 
emerges is congruent with the needs of a modern metropolis - 



• / 
/ 
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/ 
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is another question. There jls a definite f sense that the 
Metropolis , axA even the' Bangkok Municipality , are 
rarely treated as systemic entities, and that efforts f t 
to do so in coordinating committees* have an ad hoc 

9 

character about them. -Jfost committees have nolitica'l as 
well as administrative functions that may have no delation 
tc urban* needs. They are generally unable to give sus- 
tained attention tq the^prpblems for which they were 
established.. Even when they can, large discontinuities 
exist among the mandates of the committees and^her 
coordinators. ' / 



The notion of the Metropolis has y55t to become 
institutionalized in the forms and coefrdinative functions 
of urban planning organizations wi,£h powers of enforce- 
ment, consistent and comprehensive bodies of urbarl law 
&nd "regulations , or local governments of Metropolitan 
scope. This reflects th^persistence of more basic 
patterns of social li£^ that resist pressures imposed by 
a modern urban environment. Problems result. There is 
a rapid evolution of institutional patterns, evidenced by 

' a growing Appreciation of the need for planning', public 
controls on private actions, and Metropolis-wide juris- 

* di ctions . In- the^olTowing sections we will rey±ew~some— 

of the more significant problems confronting Metropolitan 
Bangkok, and some trends in the development of institutional 
capacities to deal with them. • ' 
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Metropolitan Land Use and Development 

•Metropolitan land use and development is virtually 
unconstrained by governmental regulation. The absence 
of public controls is partl# due to Thai traditions % , 
that people are ^entitled to do with their land what they 

choose. It als6 reflects the fact' that much! land in 

f 

the- Metropolis is bound within institutional holdings 
^of the. Crown, the Crown' Properties Bureau, government 
agencies and wats,.and that most of the reminder is owned 
£y members of the. traditional elite and by the public 

officials who would .enact and administer law's and regula- 

f . * 
tiong. Opposition to public controls is strong. 

\ • > | , 

At the ^present time there is no metropolitan or 
municipa-L development plan <*f feet, nor v is there any 
legal basis for implementativ of such a plan. The Town 

and Country Planning Act 2479 (1936)-, mddelled -on the 

\ 

British Town and Country Planning Act of 1932, failed 
because it lacked financial provisions for public -approp- ' 
riation and development of land and Because it could -fiot ■ 
be administered; it was eventually abandoned and has 
yet to be replaced. Tjfte Department of Town and Country 
Planning, which opera'tes^without legal basis, has submitted 
a modification of the Litchfield Plan to the Ministerial 
Council for approval. Plan application, however, will 
require powers of zoning, eminent domain a^d ertfoi cement , 
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and administrative capacities that do not current- ">'• 
exist. * 

The Municipality -Planning Division has^prcpc.^ 
an alternative master plan which must bte approved 'by the 
Department of Town and Country Planning if it is. to be 
effected; this seems unlikely, gi^eW the competitive re- 

l^tionship. between the two 'units. Present* municipal 

) > 

( ^ 1 
powers of control^/ however', ,do not extend beyon'd the limits 

'of its Bvilding /Code ^nd % the Cemetary and Cremation- Act* 

24S1 U93? ./ The Code, 4 which required approval" by the • * 

Ministry of Interior undeir the Building Control Act' r , . 

2479 (1936), is limited in, scope* and substance, it^iri-; 

vests /the' Municipal- Council with 'a range pf discretionary 

powers that arp delegated to the administrative bureaus* 

In practice, its vagueness arrd vulnerability to .individual 

interpretation have led -to" cbntinual raodif icdtion and 

■ . «• * • ' ' 
confusion,. - The only enforceable control, that it provides' 

is the requirement of^p^rmits for cons trution within:* -the 

Municipality Permits ane^granted on the.-grounds of 

... ■ ; v /*J K • 

structural stability, strength, and sarfc^y. Locational 

suitability is not a consideration. The Cemetfary and 

Cremation- Act^ permits .the Municipality tp regulate t^e 

locations, characteristics, and use of cemetaries and 

•9'rematoria. 

The Ministry of Industry has* some control oyer 

< 

factory location. Under the Factory Act 2503 (i960) , it 
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can designate lands for industrial development by obtaining 

\ 

the issuance of. a Royal Decree, Non-conforming factories' in 

existence prior to the" decree are allowed a two-year period in 

which to rectify t^eir positions.. The. Ministry has begun to 

assert its authority with some-^aggressiveaess . Specifically, 
^ v 

it has been' establishing, induitrial zones on the outskirts 

of the Metropolis. and intends to do the same on the eastern 

/ • ' • > ) 

coast for pollution-prpne industries . The Ministry buys .lan & 9 

supervises, tfte^developm^nt of services and, infrastructure, 

guides factory location* within the zone, and finances its in.- 

vestments from a fund provided by the industries themselves. 

• a. • A * 



1 



Although the program is in its very early /stages , it is a 

t \ "* f 

promising start. It will be encouraged by the' fact that in- 

\ 

dustries, acting in their self-interest, prefer to build "on 

\ ' ' \ ' \ « . 

.lahds relatively unaffectedly the. inflated values of 

" * ' ' * \ 
Metropolitan properties, //» . ' v V' -/ 

When an area is destroyed by hire the Ministry of In- 

* ' • \ \ ' 

terior. can control ^the plans for reconstruction'. This 

authority, granted by the Fire DamagedV Area\Act 2476 (1933), 

allows the Department of Municipal and Etublic. Works and the 

^Department of Town and Country Planning' fto* prepare plans tb 

: which construction, and! development must cAnform: - Owners 

*, * \ ^ 

whose Viands are appropriated for public us<* are fairly com- 
pensated^ 

Rights of eminent domain suffer more from> the inabilities 

* • \ 

\ \ 

to administer them than f rpm the state of 3.aw\. The govern- 



can apmpdpriate/ land, paying jade*qu£te\ compensation, for 

■ \ v .< r ' • \ ( ; 

any national purposes under- the authority of the Land 



Appropriation Act 2479 (1936) 
can acquire land needed °f or Hiahway development (Hi'ghw&y 

. •> '.' \7 

£ct 2482, 1939); the; Fins Arts Department: (Ministry;' 

! : i • . 

of Education) can make compulsory, purchases of site's or 
objects o'f art with hsitqrical significance (Antiquities 



The Highway Department 



Act 2477, 1939) ; 'the 'Departmer^t of Irrigation (Ministry 
of Agriculture), can acquire^ land needed, for flood control 
and water transportation purposes (Irrigation Act.*2485 , 
3.942.) ; and the Ministry of Agriculture can declare any- 

; - • syi ' < f 

area a national park witn the issuence of a Royal /Decree 

/ 

(Nation* Park Act 2481, 1&61)'. In practice, however, 

f < • v — 4 j 

these powers are. extremely difficult to apply and have 

* * <■ / *• 

little -effect on patterns of ur^an development ./ • 

r 

The above « description suggests, and perhaps under- 

' - / 
stated, the weakness of public controls -over land use. 

' few ' / ° V 

Weaknesses are nor?" in the scope of the latos, wlrich is 

** » X. 



ver 



*r^ b^|a 



ad '(the very generality of which hinders specific 



application), but in the ability and will to administer 

v. < 

them. In addition, the structure of incentives opposes 

* " *9 

popular conformity wit]? their implied intentions. * 



• .''Incentive patterns militate against orderly jland 
use and development in the- Metropolis . Land speculation 
has*, during the lastWcade, be66pie one of the largest 
and most lucrative 'businesses in Thailand. The Bank of , 



e 



Thailand recently showed that abou t 5 billion babt were 
borrowed from Thai blanks for real estate purposes (during 
1970 v The amount has been increasing consisteptly at a j 

rate of about 50 per cent per year, and accounts tot a \ 

* \ * * i «■* 

large share of the striking growth shown- by the "!Finance ,H 

' * • • - I - - \ i 

sector in the Central-Plain^ Banks, government, agencies* 

• and government off- icia^ are deeply involved in the 
business, using an imaginative variety or*' operational 



patterns co evade legal barriers to their participation. H 
f , touch of the dynamic activity . involves purchase of 



farmland- in ^the out/readhes of the Metropolis, subdivision 

into home piots, and sale to aspiring home^owneis , often 

J . 

on- the basis of inflated promises. Minimal access is X 

usually provided, and promises of water .supply, electricitv 

and <33s^fcnage<f kcilities' are rarely fulfilled. Subdivisiori 

'A" y ^ .... * i 

development isHsubj'ect to^no'form of public control*, * , 

nor do/nome purchasers have any protection against the 

claims and legal subtlety of-the businessmen; wdth whom ■ 

they deal. A Land Subdivision Bill is jpw under ,study> 

by the Ministerial Council and, if approved tbnd, eventually • 

i ' * i 

passed by Parliament, should rectify some- aspects of the 

situation.^ Land speculation is a major' cause for frisir/g 

tenancy' rates among farmers in the Central Plain, ^a's ' 

Well as a stimulus of rural migration to the city. 

- ■ - | " . . 

Spegulation is also occurring on potential industrial 
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sites in the Central, Plain a^d -along ^he Gulf of'Thai- 

■ t.; * * 
land, and is a 'signif icant inf luence on land use within the 

* • to* « 

Metropolis itself. Metropolitan land values have reached 
astronomic heights*. On the avera^er**i£he cost^'of land 
represents aboui^O per cent of .the cost of housings 
Unused lferifi is common even ip the most central of com- 
njercial. areas. * • , • 

There ar% no penalties for speculation. Land taxes 



are insignificant and capital gains taxes n'qn-existent 
Limitations on. land tranter, J. 



^practices %re 



verted, and there are no' zoning * regulations . 
twines s. operates in a f reeTrharket . This ha 
imp^t^on the patterns! of Metropolitgp'devel 
encouraging under-utill nation hf- space -in t\ 



asily sub- 

The land 1 
s- a substantial 
o^pment, 

e urban center, 



\sprawl at the periphery, and migration into the city, 



tea: 



Traffic ,and Public Transportation 
t » * 

Traffic congestion A's. the most conspicuous of 



> - 



Metropolitan Bangkok's problems.. The» number ,of raptor. - 
vehicles, in the Metropolis has grown at arj^ave^a^e- annual 
rate 6f-more~tlTaft 16 percent during the last ten years; 
it now exceeds 300,000. During* tfte decaqfe, less than 
20 kilometers Jdf new main road werfe constructed , and the 
total 16ngt& of road increased by just ib per cent. * 
Only 3*4 per eent^-ofi^ the. urban area is .devoted to high-r 



.ways, streets, and lanes. 




The iraplicati'bnp \f these figures become clear duriAa 

' '~ ? ' " . / 

. the working day. In the morning and evening rush 1 hour's, (' 

•it is estimated that almost two million people are mbvin'g 

.r " ' ' * • j-Jf 

yf'tom -one location to another. Traffic tflows inch alon<li. 



^ accidents and 'rains 'make 



and serious jams occur even in."nofmal circumstances; 

A the 



inevitable. During the 4 a Y 
conditions are* sufficiently soj/ore to discourage any 



cro^s-tbwn^traveiy '-".traffic frequently freezes into complete 



immobility. The /Royal Automobile/ Association >of Thailand " ( 



/ 



< f * * - 

has stated that the Thai economy loses about one billion 



baht per year in -the form fof vehicle depreciation -and fu« 

*r~* , • • ■ • > 

waste, in traffic jams. Losses in terms- of ,the total 

• v ' ' v * * / 

efficiency of the Metropolis mufst-. be much*''' greater:. 

In addition . to 'the she e tnumber /of vehicles' relative^ 

tb road space, other factors are responsible for the' growing 

tangle of Bangkok traffic. Much , of the road layout, for 

example, is^nh.erite'd^r^wrthe network of .klongs upon which 

transport depended before the' advent of the- automobile'- • 



'it is not designed for autd^tive convenience.! Efforts'^ to. 

widen and improve existing roads have encountered excessive 

land costs, difficulties 'in land appropriation, and com-" ' 

petitive demands for governmental reequrces'. Land is * 

so. expensive in Bangkok that. its cost for 7 road expansion ° 

can be five "times the /cost of oonstruc/ion . The excessive 

' / ' / . 

outlay required for land reduces the/effectiveness of 

:> s - *■ • • * r - 7 i . 



•/ 



allocations tor road development and increases the s'en- 
'sitivity of road conditions to ^oznp&tit^ve claims for / 

- ' { \ \ • ♦ • * . # • ■ / 

resources ;' The] administrative difficulties of land^ 
acquisition 'carf disrupt planning .and cause 7 ldhgyd^lalys 
in implementatfpn/ Softe* 'cases have taken* tv^rrty years" 
td>fesolve; .-ottfers have forced the choice 6f\less destirable 



\ 



alternatives 

• ■■■ • i « 

-j Thege factors mold a , circulation pattern that does L 

• / • ; ■ : ' ' . • - . " ! > - * 

not enfcqur&cje the sjnooth flow of traffic^ Unequalj street 

^% * »»•*• * 

widths^ bottlenecks / ,-awkward intersections, poo** links 1 

. . \ . , ' v ' ; - 4 ; \ 

to main arteries, and" 'the absence "of bypasses are "common - 

• , - . ^ . ' • J i; ^ ,■ 

jilace throughout the Metropolis. At the &ixne ' time ■ much 



road area is underuti^ized r because resources are not ' 

available to. make it usable, , s J*^ ' 

' * ^// 

4 * -Several othor ^.dimensions of the Bangkok^Jtr^f f ic,, 

situation (JeserVe ligation One ; is the prev^Ien'jQ of rather 



\ 



expressive driving habits. I The Qther is the general/ 

• ' • *\ • 

tendency for children to;attend\schools* distant fr 

' - " ' 1 \ \ / J 

their homes. Mbsfof th6 700,0-00 students/in th^ fte^r 

-"ropoli's, must travel to and f«rbnr school by vehic^^/^psually 
• <% . \ • — 

during the rush hou^jbj^ Officials ar^c^siderlng^having 
children &£udy ;at< schbols* in their \jiome districts iri 

order to reduce traffic loads. ' " ' 

- . 1 i 

. Traf f ic # problems al§o arise from the Inadequacies * 

of public transport.' Popr.ptfblic service encourages the;, 

use of private autpmobii'fe's which, in turn, cl€>g~ traffic /• 

. . . ' / 



r • 



: 



A 



: . "and "-further , reduce .the quality. of public' service. Metro-' 
pblitan bus | service is provided by nine.ty-three companies. ■* 
/ V operaM.ng/'d^t-4i^) vehicles..' on nitfety-jseveij- fixed, routes.. 
. ,. ^ectfvevcgjr^ination is a gigantic task that has not, V >• 
• thus'- far, \beeh. accomplished successfully. Assigned, route's 

■ . .fail to link up or^even to. cover desired Ir^es of traye 

I M ■ . *' • '' * • • •*■ ■ - ' 
•They overlap and duplicate,, stimulating competiti6n^€hat is' 
. * ' * \ '* .. . • T , . " , ': 

/ .damaging to the companJes arid to the quality of>service. 



Drivers:,, paid by" tiC number -of, .fcrlps.;thfey--<p^pl^ 'and 



, pa'ssehgers' -theyr^cafry, ^ace%pneya*h6th^r4d^: crowded 

• ^orougtff ares; °stbp»- abruptly ".•in mid-s^re'et/^to. gather and 

' • discharge] passengers," flaunt. rules/arid regulations,, ,ahd 
J • ■ ' ' ' i • '[ * • 

generallyj create, dangexr • conditions as they^ttempt ' to 

7 'brjsach the barrier of /impassable' tra^fic/J^Mh brute force.. 

"... ' • 7 '■' ■./»'•/ i ' *' 

The competitive structure. of rotates presses' them to' do so. 

« .' ' . "T * . J 'f . ' ' ! *■'• ' ' 
Pares ar£ low.. ? Maintenance' $9 equipment' is /ba"dly 'neglected 

• ? rde 7 / to - T av ® -9" c6 . s yts 'of /operation; safety and quality 
of, service 'suffer, as -a 'result, and enforcement of saf e€vT 
measures'.by -public 'authorit/ies is weak.' ? - ' / 

y' A basic problem, however, and one - that would probabiy 

i * • ■ ■ " '•/•' I 
overcome by»;p>rfect "organisation, ,. is that % J 

orb V 




nojb^even be 

Metropolitah streets ' sii/pi£' canjiot' absorb the additional 



<^ busses Ji^ed 
^ , ( guirements. 



2d/to kiee£> dp with increasing transport re- * j 
. Taxis and sam^ors provide more ^flexible, means 



\ of transport and havrf* belah* IncreasecT- this .year in lieja 
of .buft -service ex^ax/sibn # . but 'they add subs tan tiallV" ' 

" j . A J 



1 / 



'% 



\ 





•I 
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to th^fcongestion arid* <Shao$ "of , /the /streets . 

>s /of "experts. 1 ^ Jt^aye studaecL -Bangkok traffic/ * . / 
*• "^W^bles^'anA.made interesting suggestions. \The LifccfijBae^ld • 

/ • • . . A.- *.;' .,:f : ; : v /■>••• / 

Plan , proposed! the development 6£ three concentric ring ' 1 / 

. ./'!• - /: r " ' ■ : •/..' 7 • 

roads; .xts dqteas h^ve gradually' been absorbed xnto traffic 

•. V I •• /• "... • • I, f ' 

circulation^ plans' -tad ar v e in thf process off construction./ 



\ 



\ 



V- 



japaneser; British-/ and^Aide^c'an teams, haye of f ere,d/ oth^i^ , 

• alternatives'. \ N Th4L* current tjeaL of ^experts/ is, from- Germany, 
^and is attached to; thfe: , Office 6;f Tiraf f xc -Blahrrind f of 'the- r ' 
•Metropolis "in the Ministry I-fcf^s: -working iir f ] 

* -conjunction with specialisfc^ f fom \tW Planning. " . % 
Division, Department 6f/aWv?n an^Couritry" Planning, ./ *. \ - * 

* National Economic Development B.oard, Land transport Depart-^ 
,men£- and other agencies/ - and has. been consulted on various 

/ ./ - ' >• ■■//;■. ... ,•• 7 • / • J ; • . 

/ proposal^ by fcljfe Metropolitan Traffic Improvement Gorami ! ttee^ , 

- --v - /:/■ ■; > - . / / / y v 

A n^mtoer of p^ro^os.als haye, been. off 6red' as, soluripns *v r \ 
or Met<ropdlitah transportation prol s; /The/ Municipali'ty j ^' ^ ^ 

ifted^a^^ojec^for the construction of/ 33.0 kilometers ! 

/ I * ' ' y " V A " o ' > /, ; 

.of/ja^fdur-Tlanel skywa^\acrpss the city;rc9st /Is estimated^ \ 



I 




art/ 1.9 billiqh] baht over\a ' fehree--yeary.perio / d. The Land 

\ > <' : y ' - A \ , / : r. -s. k 

Transport Department has * proposed ^ construction of a 4*7 . 0/ • 

kilometer/Metropolitan "^ulpway^ system at an expected ^post of 

•/ " / • ' \ - •> \ • / .^r • ' * 

7.7 bxllxoh^aht ^over f if te'en years. Electrxfied railways., 

/ 4 ' 'V* - / ' / ^ . / - 

monorails, aerial gorfdola^, as well as a revival of Met- 

v * >'•■/■ * . / ' • v'v '■ 

ropoli tan water transport, -have/ al§o /been sugg'ested. 

>.. • /• • •• 

'V/ ' 



J 

7 • 



' />r **** 
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'<The ; colnbinatioh- tgat will, emerge in; .the f utur'e. is difficult 



to foresee /..but it .feeW-likely^hat 'expressway ra&e^than 



rapid-transit' systems wpljreceive 'first, priority.- , 

.r . 



^1 



Si 



~* 'i 



-*«. Igsth etics^' Recriation and jSpace ' C •• 

" - % The Me|r6ppHs, contain!' plenty of bpen^pace , " :buU- relative!} 

i . " ><K : \ ; . ' * • •• •• ■ - i 

t_ little Q^ot; is accessible/ to. the public,. At 'present there are ' 
' les^^/i^OOO^al C46§: atre^) ^ .public parksV playgrounds",/ ' 

a- :gar4#h:s-;. #tfe> in the -Metrqpo^ of-. .©i^thijJd' 

•/ • . .* \ ,fJ '• . ' T '"<.'./ '•.'{'• - * '*'•••' «.' ' '*' : •••• v.. ;• . ( 
' _ rax -per .Mi ,000- persons or-/^6Mt;6he-;'hai^^uare- tteter- per person'. 12)" 

The<*p^imk^f •te.p^eat^pna'i ' " *'' '* '* ; " ' "'' v 
Grbund/Aaria the; busit. Zoo. 

. v ..^r n g xni -" nrl $ Peasant .mixture' "of playing-fields! '* 

.and ga/dens near whera the v future business ' center of Bangkok' ' ' 

ill ..' }• ■ * : . . «- 

/ 1S to develop/. Coinmercial expl6itatioh f ..had caused 1 some . 

deteBiorati.o"n,'bu6 trees, flowers ahd.gra«s "are -beginning to- 
thrive again i „ - • . . ■> ... • . 

The Pramane Ground is- adjape'rc/to the fi^st -Royal Palace 



.V'! 



' rec^eatiphai ' space's .-are. "tumprni. f^ky the' Rajamane 
1 the,' Dusifc. Zoo' • ; - • ' 



•1: 



J** 

i 

V 



,<and7tRe Wat of' the %erald Buddha.. It .originally served as a' 



/ 

/ ' 
/ / 



ceremonial ground, ^or ^royal functions su<?h as : cremations and 

' plowing ceremonies. . 'ft * cprttimies to have ceremonial significance, 

/ but is- now used primarily •for'other ^purposes . It is the site .. i 
■•»'• - •'• • ' '• ' '.• « 

of 'the -weekend market,, weekday sports events-,- and electidh- 

time mas's , meetings, .-as 'well*, as of particular royal functions' ' . • 

' - ' . - * ' °S 

The uses to which the Pramane Ground is put have rendered it 



i / 



j E RI C / • \ 



it- 



a- rather barreA and -unattractive piece of land./ * % . 
^ 'he Dusit :Zoo ^finances its operations by charging v ^ 

'< admission. Able "to ,srfpregt itspwn maintenance /fit 'has >5> 
' mknaged £o remain ' in^much betrter aesthetic condition than 
the othe^.two parks." * , . <• 

rAt present there*, is no program designed to increase 
.outdoor recre&tipna3£*<^^ Attempts -to*\I§£ vacant 



. > 'government* lan^s for jpublic spae 



gardens have/been 



strongly opposed by the authorities concerned. Much govern - 

tig / T '* - - t\\ * /* \ * v • " ' - * i* -*v ** * 
iftent ISndi fi^s fceen Assigned to private individuals for rcdin- 



" mercial purposes ,j yet .public: ;and private* schools Jira^b^ing^ 

Si'"' 4 *' ^\u\ <.Vx| V" '■ • \ 4 ; , /• ' 

V\bpilt 9n- srfees- tqp small to allow^space for outdoor recrea- 



tion. 0 ' k. ffecent 'survey b# the Ministry of Educktion of 
School compounds., in* the ^Metropolitan 'area^found- that 2Q 



per cent\of government 'schools .and >50 J'er,, cent of private 
ones had no cdnpciunds at all. 'Children are forced * 

.'• . - i ■ « . . ■ • ■ 

„ in to the streets fo; play^ . 

■ t The ^absence' of public parks and .playgrounds would not 
\ I \ ' " " i . • * g " 

> be petrticularly important ijf traditional 3 pat e J:erTis of operi\ 

* ■ \ * fc <> ' * i • *■ • . * * * f .. 

• space were being preserved. i But the tree-edged klongs am 
expansiv^ wat\grptinds of oid» are' succumbing, to the 
croacliment of asphalt and concrete.! Klongs and .WatsChave^ , 
been sources 6f\ relief //jrejhige, recreation arid f fellowship ' * 

/ \ * » / 

for Hundreds/ of years ./ 



Th§Xj: burial under the clutter of 



modernity harshehs the Bangkok environment and redCices-the 



\v 



visual diyersity and balance of .t£e city. 



. The doss, is sighlfioaht for more^than Aesthetic and ■ 

• * * * ** * * 

recreational 1 ^ason?.. ^There are -381. wats in the Metropolis, 
, each owning, substantialTpieces "of surrounding land, and, * 
, hundreds of • kilometers' ; of klongs. They have' been the tradi-> 
. tibnal npdes and veins of both spatial and social/ organization 
\ providing integrity and coherence to ..settlement patterns and 

social life. Nlheir demise, ^reflecting, the developmen t . of - new . 

. . 1 . - \ * '- . ' ' . *' 

. organizational requisites, has' not been compensated for by , 

\ o the introduction of .modern v equivalents -such* as^ parks'; 
, .playgrounds, cultural ahd^s6c«|l ' centers. ^ere-may-*be "no . 
adequate compensation/,." and, if this 'is so, assurance pf their 
c6ntinued/vitality/is an important developmental -objective'. \ 
Spatial-, aesthetic, ^nd social dimensions of life are inr. 
.separable. Current trends 'in the Metropolis", however, are' ' . 
destroying opportunities -to integrate them, at higher ievels ' ' 
of quality., # . . * 



• m \ 

* - * > 

Crime and Violence 1 



; . . Development of the Metropolis *has altered .the context ' 

* \ * 

, \ » \ 4 v ■ 

and character of crime \and violence .„ .Retributive -responsas to 

\ • ' ' *' 

personal grievance and flexible uses of the economic system 
»--•*. * • . 

'for "personal gain, while not accepted by society, are also' ^ 

■ " .... ' q 

not unexpected. Unfamiliar patterns of crime have gained 'im«* 

poivtance in. recent Years, -however, • and society 's -responses to 



them display some bewilderment.'' -They are symptomatic of 



* 



• ', ' [93] 

changes^ accompanying Metropolitan growth. 

During' the past several months a numberjaf group 
attacks on women have shocked the populace. a^xd have, to 
some extent/ induced panic about the safety of night 
movement in* the streets. These attacks were not the first 

. in" Bangkok, -^put the^^eem to have crystallized- a, popular 
concern that has been -building for several years,, That 
concern focuses On the rising rates of jjaveHile delin- 
quency in the Metropolis and on the effect's that an'opsA— - . 
city has on its youth. The authorities have moved quickly 

, to "constrain a nightlife th^-fijhas b^n ^rossl^ inflated 
by- the presence o£ U.S.. militlrcy personnel -in Southeast 
Asia, and which has attracted youths of low-income families. 

This is a notable depatture from, the' usual tolerance of f 

, ■ ' \ '* % t 

<^ individual befravior> reflecting the strength with which 

juvenile delinquency is perceived as a threat to the society 
and culture, 

r 

There are other , probable causes of juvenile deiin 



quency as well, x The gradual decline of familial cont 



\ 



and the relative 4 anonymity fostered by an urban setting, 

the striking contrasts* between poverty and affluence in 

the , Metropolis and the ambitions they breed, the apparent 

4' ' 

accessibility of modern luxuries, and the intensified 
economic competition of the c city are,#ls,o impbrtant,^ They 
help % explain "another fprm of social violence that has 
become common in Bangkok. . 
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* Inter-school brattles have cost the. lives v of a number 

of young people during the last year. Usually fought 

over supposed slurs on. school 'reputations , they involve 

middle-^class students for whom school standing makes a 

substantial difference in career opportunities. School 

ties are strong and influential, and the stakes attached 

to status extremely' high. - Increasing competition for 

career positions and economic security may be exacerbating / 

.' - / ' 
school rivalries to the point of ^violence . In Thailand, 

education has -traditionally been a societal extension of 

familial cpntrol and a. selection process for recruitment 

into the government bureaucracy. Students have been in a 

/position that is at once vulnerable and secure, controlled 

and protected. In the world of the Metropolis, the security 

dfjthe. education- system, and abilities to enforce traditional 

< * 

patterns of behavior within it, are declining." Student 
violence may be, in part, an implosive reaction to educa- 
.tional-familial constraints that_are too limitinq in 4 
relation to the experiences, threats and maturity offered 

by an urban' environment. 

i *■ * 

H ousing fi -' 

* Housing conditions are usually of critical concern 
in a growing metropolis. In Bangkok, they have received 
relatively little attention. Slum dwellers and others 



•1 
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who face housing prpblems have not expressed! their interests 
through political action or organization. Serious inves- 
tigation of housing conditions is recent, and! has yet 
to provide much firm information. It has concentrated 
specifically on squatter settlements. ''Government housing 



programs have been small. '^The absence. of* conc'ern may * 
indicate the absence of a problem; it m$y also reflect 
the self-reliance that Thai families display toward matters 
o'f their ,own welfare. Nevertheless, the strains of 

, Metropolitan development are increasing, and er courage 

• t > 1 j . . 

• 'consideration of the housing situation and its 'implications 

iror public policy . Government authorities are Ibeginning • * 

* * \* . '> * 

to accept the challenge and some ambitious proposals are . 

under discussion. 

N. 

Spatially, qualities of housing are quit£ mixed in * 
the Metropolis: low-, middle-, and ^high-income homes are 
interspersed throughout the city. Some general patterns 
of distribution are apparent, however, related to patterns 
of land development and to the nature of housing needs*. 

Bangkok develops along its roads, which radiate from' 
the center of the city, usually along the alignments of 
old klorigs.. They are few in number, given the size of * 
the Metropolis, limited by the cost of land, the difficulties 
of public acquisition, and the "blocked" character of many 
land owners Alps ; they >are separated by large hedges of 
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land. After" a main road i$ completed, builders soon 

pack .shophouses alDng. its sides,* Lanes from the road open 

adjoining sites fqir^the construction of individual homes, * 

compounds, and hi^-rise apattmhnts. LowWncome families 

* - * • * 

move on %p the ainused residual areas left by this process, 

'usually near the location of, employment, opportunities ; - 

they .may or may not p*ay rent for the land -they occupy, 

/ " ■ 

and are of-fcen hidden from sight and mind. *As. land prices 

increase, large commercial buildings begin to interrupt 

the lines of shpphouses, and rents rise.] Because there are 

no penalities f or.ihoicjing unused land, und^r-ut^li^ed 

space pervade s&, the Metropolis from center ta periphery, 

and hou'se locations are more dispersed than they would f i 



otherwise be. a 

Most families rent"€heir homes, ^ents, or monthly, 
charges, for homes of ^equivalent quality depend on 4 
acqessibility: . they cle crease as- distances from 1 the center 
and from the main roads increase. In the center, commercia* 
housing rents do not fall belov? 70G-1,000 baht per month. 
Such amounts -exclude, low-income fancies from the majrket, 
unless the already small units are 'divided amcmg several 
families who purchase occupancy in ^environments cprtunonly 

x t > 
. . " ' • . <' ^ 

* A shophouse is 4 a multi -storey*; structure, generally 
sharing common walls with identical adjacent btaild^ngs, 
in which the bpttom storey is us&d for a family business, 
the upper ones for family living space, 



regarded as slums-. * Middle-income housing extends from 
the center outwaixl to the suburbs. Low-inbome -rental r\ 
housing begins tpward the periphery of the^ei£y. Low- 
income housing toward the urban center i^ in the form 
squatter settlements; most residents pay no rent and 
occupy homes that'they have' constructed for themselves 
on unused public landU * * 

The market *for upper-income housing seems reasonably 

■ • • . * S - • \ 

healthy; supply and demand are about equal at th£, going 

i 1 i r 

rates v Middle-income families , however-, face significant 
housing pressures: rates toward -£he ( urban center for 
"acceptable" conditions are generally beyond their means, 
and ^supplies tpward the periphery are too limited.' 
The profitability of the subdivision business, and* the 
high risks and transportation costs that buyers are 
willing to accept in purchasing subdivision homes, are„ 
indicators of severe housing pressures on- middle-income 



* "Slum" is a subjective judgment of living conditions. 
In Bangkok, we find it generally applied to^ residential 
areas in which: a) drainage is sufficiently* poor th#t 
l^id' surfaces are covered by water much of the year, 
causing sanitation and health prpblems; b) access is 

' minimal; provided by- tracks and lanes that can only 
be traversed^ on foot most of the ,year; c) houses have 
no space between and around- them > outdoor family 
activities occurring on common gtound (or water) . By 
this definition, all' squatter settlements and a number, 
ofj low-income and middle-income housing areas in the 
Metropolis are slums. , ^ 

f "Low-income families, 11 by^the Department of Public 
Welfare 1 s definition,/ are families earning less than 
3,000 bajit per month, and * "middle-income families" those 
tljiat earn 3,000-£,5bo*baht per month. The last- figure 
is a low ceiling for "middle-income" under present con- 
ditions, unless supplemented by falhily wealth; the limit 
that we imply when talking about middle-income housing 

k ~ is closer to 7,500 baht per month. 
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families in[ the city. Many ' subdivisions . have inadequate 
/Jrainag^e, access and ^space; 0 unless the government en— 
forc.es 'builders 1 commitments, or provides b^sic services, 

ltselfJ they will* probably become sluifts in the future. * 

I ' ' * • - 

Squatter settlements are the best evidence of the 

low-income housing shortage in the Metropolis*, By c6nserv&- 

4 i , * • • ■ 

tive estimate, they contain about 50 , 000 households. The 
proportion of * families^ in the Metropolitan population <s . - 

c 

that is "low-income," howeVer, is ,much larger tharf this 
10 per cent,. but little information is available about £he 
housing condition's cif those not resident in fequatter settle- 

ments . * ' * ^ 

* • ** 

An interesting aberration in the general/ picture of 
chousing scarcity is the high vacancy rate of shophouses,. 
Between 30,000 to 50,000 relatively new shophouses stand* / 
empty at the present time. .One re^sdn is the 'high i,nitia/l 
payment required to obtain occupancy few can afford it. 
^Another is that the style is unsuiteS to the tastes of 

\ . > «fc : . * 

potential occupants; Thais strongly prefer detached, 

\ , 

personally-bwned dwellings that open out^ to a surrounding 
space. Third, construction of shophouses has been a j 
speculative response to inflated prices of land and in- / 
stitutiWal limitations on land sale. Builders lease . ' 1 
valuablA/frontage land, for long periods (twenty years) 
at low;rktes, with the provision that buildings will 
revert 'td the landowners at the end of the lease. Thev 



can easaly pay land costs -from interest earned pn'the 
initial payments of occupants, and landowners can gain an 

assifred* income without losing the control and security - 

y * ^ " • - <? 

of th^ir property, Wats ank government agencies, ,con- # 

/straine'd from selling their jprpperties, have used "the long- 

r term lease as a means for supplementing their incomes, 

jShophouse construction is a financial" adaptation to "the 

(speculative* nature and rigidities "of\ i/tfe land market; 

/ I 

It can be- very profitable; even when oVer -expansion 

* c * ' T * ' " / 

occurs, butv apparently do.esv not address ^he requirements 

I \ ' * ' ' ' 

of those who need housing, 1 \ . . 

I 

Estimates of Metropolitan housing needs vary with- 
the criteria of need employed. The Litchfield team, ten* 
years ago, thought tjiat aboui 700,000, people* needed to 
be rehoused. The Municipal Planning Division has estimated 

/ ** ' j * 

a present housing shortage of 92,000 .units for about 552,000 
people. !3 a UNDP, housing adyisor places the figure at 
50,000 households, the niambeij currently in. squatter 
* settlements, 14 khd tft4 Depart Jnent of Town and Country 

* * J & 

Planning states that only lj)0,000 persons require improved 

j» * j ' 
housing. It is cle^r that /there is little agreement on 

' • \ 1 * " * * ' v 

the criteria and magnitude/ of nqed, nor ^s there information 

about the numbers of middle- and low-income families 

I 

occupying- slums outside ^f squatter areas. .The result is a 

— i 

debate over appropriate government actions^- 
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Public policies and programs have made, insignificant/ 
, contributions 'to houskng-fc^eds ; in fact> the absence of/ 

.public controls on land usey speculation, and home- con- ' 

. \ • 1 ' \ ■ ° ■ '■• 

struct-ion\has encouraged the commercial. construction\of '* 

\ I ' 4 - \ 

future slums.. Between 1<9.63 and 1969, the Department of 

\ I : ' ' * ■* \ " 

Public Welfare (Ministry -of Interior) built 962 detachedX 

' 1 '•]•*' ' \ v ' 

units .for sale to middle-income families, and 3,054 rental' ' 

units in five-storey "proj.ecf'Utructures for ' low-income •» 
families.. 1 ; 5 . . These numbers are], small by. any standard of 
need.' Meanwhile, land 'prices |iave risen so high as to 
render impossible' any commercial qonstruction of low- 
income housing. • i * 4 

^ The government,, ^within .th^ Housing Subcommittee of 
the National Economic Development Board, is now -considering 
a Department of Public Welfare" proposal for. the. construc- 
tion^of 10, .0*00 low.-income -rental units over thejiext several 

years, and 55,000 -units during ; the • next decade. Proposed 

I ■ 
structures are to be of the five-storey "project" style 

already used at Din Da'eng arid, Ilway Kwang. Unit . reritals 

will be 200 baht per month, with any *costs above: that 

covered by the government. The 10,000-unit stage is ex- \ 

; . < ■ • . V " 

pected to cost> about 500 million baht, a tremendous in- V 

crease over previous expenditures which averaged 20 million 
baht per year. % • * v • ~ ^ • 

The proposal is ah .encouraging one for it represents 
a definite' ; 3h>ft of^jgovernmental priorities toward, housing 
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xssuesC Xt -has been criticized, however, as inappropriate • 

\ • * - - • > . . ✓ • 

and, inefficient. .Critics argue that high-rise "pfroject^ 

styles are contrary' to housing preferences , .and 4:hat they 

discourage x the resourcefulness and initiative' displayed *° 

' \ J : " • * 

,by slum ^dwellers in the, improvement of their environments. . 

V ' < ■ ' 

They note -that the number of migrants in the next decade • 

will be/ triple the number of people that would be housed 

through the /proposed program. They^claim that alternative 

approaches; ranging from tihe provision of developed ' 

/ / * ' ' 1 % ~ } 

sxtes and basic services to that of unfinished suaerstruc- 

/ ;./ V % < v * / 

tuires, yffould have lower per-unit costs, broader -acceptance, • 

and greater ability to elicit and absorb individual* 

/ * 
resources and tastes*.* Finally, they emphasize that 

the need to resort to "project" styles is imposed by 

the excessive costs of land resulting from failure in\the 

land market, and that, effective solutions .to housing \ ' 

* r • . 

problems niust involve" comprehensive public regulatiori of 
land allocation and use. . 

\ • Criticisms and alternatives have been proposed by 
a Themmasat University team 'that recently completed an * 
excellent survey of the Klong Taey squatter settlement. 1 6 * 
Klong Toey is the- largest Metropolitan squatter settlement, 
containing about^ 25,000 people. It is located on Port 



* Rataya Chantian ot zsie national Bulljfng Research and 
Development Center, Applied Scientific Research Corpora- 
tion of Thailand, has prepared the following evaluation ' 
of alternatives for the~ Hgusing ^Subcommittee (see 
Table XVII)::- 
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Autfforiry -land adjacent to the .port « of Bangkok • " It has, 
ajbtraated attention because? "of ' its size, its 4 reputation 

-A " * , " . * ' * r ! 

as -a ./center* 6f 'c ^e and other' forms- of social deviance, 

and /its" impending replacement new port facilities • 
. / * • * • * 1 >" 

Port expansion has posed questions as to where and hovj * 

/•» * ' "\ * / . ■ ' - -/i 

displaced, residents- w5 11 be relocated^ and encouragedlia 

/ '? » * - 

>tudy af the settlements characteristics/and: preferences* 
Results of the study have refuted/many ^accepted notions ' y 



abput settlement life and have influenced ideas about 

" j . • * c ' • • ' / 

housing need> . a ^ ,/ 

' Surveyors found the Klong Toey settlement to be a 
* * ' / / • 

•stable, cohesive, ^an4 highly interdependent coiratuinlty,,. 



containing wffchin it traditional bonds of family an'd ; 
village. Halt of the household heads livec* there'/ for more 
than ten years, three-fourths for /more than five// eighty 

■ ■ . ' \/ / • * ' lr ^ ~~ 

per cent migrated from up-courftry/, most of them A/from three 
ptfofrinces within a 100 kilometer | radius 6f*Bancjkok, 
Although most came to be near employment opportunities, , 
> 20 oer cent came primarily to" be f near relatives >nd 
^neighbors who had previously Aoved to the settlement* 



Today, 53 per cent of. the 5 residents have relative's in the 



settlement ;oiitsi^e of their own households*/ 

% The settlement is a sfelff reliant 'had! economically 
effeptive part of the 4letropol|is v . Residents gonsider them- 
selves much better off than they^would be in their up- 



country villages, seek out an- 




form essential functions- 
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in the urban economy, and* are » able, to remain in^ti^e city 



only by giving irfesourcefuily on -piiblic landi* Spep/ial'i'zation-. 
of functiohs in: the- community/, as, well 
.families,, frees *a, Maximum- number of.pepj 



CIO. W X l/l 1 Xli 



extended 




gainful ; 



employment/ Diversified sources of fakily Ixfcome and ; 



female employment are. char^t^istxc^* .Eighty per cent .'of 
the, families, have 4 bujLlt- or purchased- their ow.i 'homes at 
a median cos t^of 2 ,666 b^t; ;ren.ts average 10 ) b attt per. 



month . Th^se; figures contrast wi th: the ; 30 > 00 ii j^QVOOjb^. y 
"^baht_^at a minimal" piece oi? riearby unimprovea: private 

^ahd w.ould^cost. Most famril^^ 
^standard housing rates*: the median .monthly ; income is ■ '* 
\ 1/232 baht/ §1 per cent have incomes less -than 1/500 

baht, and*25 por cent earn less than 760 baht per' month. 

^verthe'less/ 69 per jcent are free of, , all debt\and only 

15 per cen& owe to pebpie beyond family and friendship * • 



ties * 



'/Surveyors found only 16 per cent of librae interiors 

\ • ' * ^ * * / v 

\ below ^afacept^ble" standards of neatnjess and cleanliness^ 



\ 7 * *Jft/. 

The externaf^nvironment/ however, is a crowded/ inaccessible 

a 'v^-r*i r •< • - 

,^and poliut^ mire"/_and water and electricity are obtained 
/ p.nmarxly /through community arrangements. Government 

. y. • ' • • ■ 

agencies/have no authority to provide drainage* access/ 
^ : « an ^ services to illegal .occupants of public land; although 
' officials generally respect peoples 1 rights to live where 



y 
t. 
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they * can, most \f eel threatened- by the Klong Toey situation 

v A < * - \ V * .> • • \ . _ 

and remains alQpf from it : « Residents , in turn, ifecognize 

. • )~ ^ ■■ v / - . * . 

their vulng^dljility/ and ten,d to ,avoid contact with ; , . 

* * . »* * . ■ *■ • ■ ~ • 

government and claims! on the authorities* • - 

• " ■ . * ^ 

Residents arid- of fi'ci&ls* share aJ common concern for 

the ef fects^ of fKldng; Toey l-±ff ton its children* Survival 

in the* 'slum* idep.ends/ to ^great, extent/ oh abilities to 

* , " . • ■ * , +1 / • . - . ^ ■ 
exploit opportunities for profit ; thiat ; 'are. not "at^^^tive 

- to other- Segments of .the .Metropolitan 'population^ Children 

parti^ip^ie .int the system* and assume ecpnomic aBd 'hoAie - 

l - responsibilities at an early, age; often at the x experise' .;' 

' " ; ^ ' € ■ v , ; . < ; * - 

* of 'tneir education I They ar§ absorbed in "an economic 

■ » ' * ' t * , , * ■ 

milieu that includes socially marginal activities, and 

learn roles; that are both at the fringe of -the general * 

i * i ' * » * 

society and in' conflict^ ^ith^t^aditiphal patterns of 
behavior $nd .familial, control. Effects on children are 

■ % the only aspects of .settlement life'that a majority- of 

^ • " 

.V Klong itoey "parents consider unacceptable: ' 50 per cent of • 

r * " — — ~« — ~" " * ^ • # 

household- heads". in the survey described, living conditions 
«?for childreii^as "bad" or ^very b x ad"; £8 per cent^de- :V 
c * scribed -behavior of the settlement^s^xwa^^ and^v 

63 per cei>t the adeqt^y-^Jf'^ed^cation.- faoilities 9 in the- 

* same terms • Government interisst 'derives "primarily -from a T 
• cdncern about juvenile delinquency,- 

Klong TOey residents must »be resettled. When asked' * 

' ' • : . * N ' • ' 

• • / 
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what alternative, housing arrangements' they preferred/ 

v 1 • * • 

7-8 pervcent indicated a desire" for single detached h~..ies;. " 
, only 1.0 per cant wished to move. to a Din Daeng-style 
project of- the kind the government' is 6 now considering,,.' 
This fact, an appreciation of the "strength and resiliency 
of sqjiatter 'settlements .like Klong Tdey, and an awareness ' 
of the -initiative and skill ttiafr squatters muster for 
satisfaction, pf - their jiee'ds, are the bases for opposition v 

to the government's proposed-*hou> ing 'pr-Jgram C Critics 

■ .■ " r A'" ' ' ' 

believe that extremely valuable:- motiv'atio . N 

resources wiltl be lost in the structured environment' of ~ * ' 

' j: 



the high-rise "project." 



/ 



The critiozflnak^ one/ erroneous assumption: that 

squatters are- tke only \residents 'of the Metropolis* who face 

A - 

serious housing problems \ In. fact ^ -th> housing issue. 

- I - V , . ; 

is much broader. -Majiy fcidale- and -lowr income ^fanjilies * ^ 

. . \ \ r " * " * ^ [. 

•live in' legal slums and lack ^th^ Resources- to ,e*spape from'* 

them, but ithey have yet. to be ^counted or surveyed. Their 

4 . \ k 



^ * conditions and' preferences dese!xVe .investigation. ' 
71 I - * * . K \ ; • 

_ Housjing prdBlems are ir^tiikately plated tg problems. 

• * of inadequjate yoad^/ congested.-; traffic^ public ^ranspj^rjb/ ^ . 
* I ' - * / \ ' 

^dispersed development/ the* loss of open space/ an* the * 
' • \ * • # . « 

high cost of government -services . They are all exacerbated 

by the unregulated exchange and use^of Metropolitan land/ 

i ^ \ ' « ? * *** 

and can only be N solved by the government 1 s"^ active acceptance • 

1 \ ' • '-**« * : ' ' 

of responsibility for guiding urban develop erit in\ a coherent 
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direction. 



Air and Water Quality ^ 

Bangkok'isa remarkably clean place. Traditional, 
pride and government concern keep streb'ts swept^store- 

i 

fronts maintained, and most garbage 'collected. However, , 
.affluence, growth and modern technologies are beginning 
to generate more waste than the environment and current * 
.institutional arrangements * can, handle. Pollution of air 
and water has become a recognized prob. iin.* 

The flat terrain of the Metropolitan area welcomes ' 
'the atmospheric 'cleansing actions of wind and rain. In- 
versiong are rare, and night 'air movement disperses the 
smoggy .residue of daily activity. During the day, however, 
vehicle exhaust fumes a're pervasive. Street air can be 
stifling,' a, grey haze trapped between the fronts of '' 
streetfsrde buildings. Increasing numbers of vehicles 
offer no prospect of respite. Measujremeiflts fry a govern- 
mental research committee support subjective reactions: 
concentrations of carbon monoxide and other pollutants 
often exceed "safe" levels on busy streets. Police 



* Garbage collection and disposal are related problems* 
JErucreasing amounts are being left within the city, destined 
to wash into* klongs and streams or create health hazards. 
The Municipality and the. Ministry of Interior are -respon- 
sible for Jkeeping the city clean, and seem td be making 
aggressive- Efforts to keep apace with the rapid growth 
of solid residuals. Most garbage is dumped. .Attempts to 
use it for compost and electricity production have yet to 
prove economic, but are indications of innovative concern. 
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have the authority to fine particularly noxious vehicles, 
but have been unable to impose consistent controls. In any 
case, the problem is less one of deviant individuals than 
of excessive vehicle opera^ioi* in lijnited space. High 
import taxes, by reducing the rate of vehicle increase,* 
have probably slowed the deterioration of air quality. 
Other more diregt/pro grams are needed to attack the sources 
of traffic and air congestion. 

Water is more than a resource in Bangkok: it is a- 
feasic medium of urban life. ' Forming a coatinuous layer 
.near and on tf.2 surface, it -links all activities in the 
Metropolis, passing the. effects of one to the operations 
of others^ Water for home and industry is drawn from 
groundwater, and wastes diCc^argecI to it*. Roads, pipelines 
cables and buildings, bedded\ij)(the water table, are ad- 
versely affected by immersion and contaminants. ' Klongs 
and streams provide food and facilities for bathing, 
transportation, drainage, drinking, recreation, sewage 

* ' » 

and industrial waste disposal. The -entire Urban system 

is bound by water relations, its structure arid institutions 

molded by historical- responses to them. 

Water relations are intensifying as the Metropolis 
develops. The symptoms of stress are easy to find. Tap 
water is not potable, containing polluted groundwater that 
permeates a leaky distribution system. Klongs and rivel 
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waters, once valuecj sources of food, recreation, and beauty, 

o 

are now murky sewsrs' devoid of life. In 1967*, scientists 
from the Asian Institute of Technology found that fie^vy 

waste loads had reduced average Revels of dissolved 

/ 

oxygen to 4.2-5.7 mg/liter in tile Chao Phrya, close to the 

accepted survival limit 'of 4 mg//liter; levels approaching 



.0 mg/liter were recorded for particular times and -places. 



Since 1S67, waste loads havs i/ncreefeed, as have their com- 
petitive demands for scarce oxygen. A once-thriving shell 
fishery at the mouth of the river has been all but destroyed 
Other adverse consequences of pollution can be expected 
as industrialization of the Metropolis and its adjoining 
coastal strip progresses. Current techniques and in- 
stitutions of water use cannot accommodate the pressures 
- on wat;er resources that are accompanying urban .develop- 
ment. 1 1 ! 

The lack of economically feasible water management 5 
? technologies is one cause of stress. Sewage disposal-, 
for example, is a decentralized function in Bangkok, the* 

responsibility of individual households and plants. To V 

\ / ' 

centralize it by constructing urban-wide public" systems / 

would involve a prohibitive expenditure. 4 To improve 

) / 

and regulate the current pattern would require instrumenta- 
tion and waste technologies that are either not' .available 
or ,are too expensive for those who muSt^pa^ the cost.' 

/ ' ; i "i 

\ ! ■ a • 
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Without suitable and economic methods, control of water 

\ " ' ' ( 

pollution* is a> difficult proposition. * 

Present institutional patterns, are another source 

of stress. Laws, regulations,^ administrative, judicial •/ 

and community processes, norms\and values evolved under 1 / * 

less competitive 'conditions, and their development now * I 

lags behind the emergence of conflicts characteristic of \ 

\ • t -I 

a metropolis. We have commented bn some problems in the/ 

public' provision of water services\ and have alluded to I 

private adaptations stimulated by them. Regulatory and j 

mediative capacities also cover a relatively narrows ,' 

range of urban water conflicts. V • , ■ 

V, • • '/ 

' The State owns all water ■resources in Thailand arid, 
is empowered to regulate all aspects of their utilization. 

• r ■ A i > 

Private land ownership only entails rights of water usje, 

not ownership, but rights are strongly respected and n'ot 

\ ' T 1 

constrained unless uses are proven tc daitrkge the recognized 

• > " ' f : 

interests of other parties?* Responsibilities- for water 
quality control are vested -iri the Ministries of Interior, 



Public Health, National Development and Industry. The 

Ministry of Interior, through municipal a/d local- j 

' \ I 



I 
i 

I 



\ 



* Adjudication of w ( atex use conflicts i§ bas^d orj general 
principles expressed in the Civil and * Commercial Code 
m of Thailand and specific rules contained Within individual 
laws. It operate? through the court system of I the 
Ministry of Justice or by administrative mechanisms/ 
depending on the nature of the dispute.- / 
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> authorities, can prohibit* pollutive uses of drinking 
water supplied, and can zone areas for public bathing, 
clothes washing, animal use, etc,* Ii^ralsp enforces 
building standards** and, thr^^^f provincial governors, 
can designate waters for protection again'st uses that 
s will reduce' their quality for irrigation.*** The Ministry* 
of f Public Health sets discharge restrictions -among 
requirements f^r building and factory operating permits.**** 
. The National Energy Authority, Ministry of National 
Development, has the power to regulate all aspects of 
energy production including, presumably, pollutive ones.***** 
The Ministry of T ndustry regulates factory operations, - < 
prohibiting industrial discharges into canals and water- 
ways of untreated wastes that will endanger public 
health, water quality and agricultural production; ****** 
it can also^designate lands' for industrial development 



* Conservation of Water Supply Canals Act 2456 
(1913), Public Health Act 2484 (1941), and 
Sanitation Act 2495 (1936) .' 

■ I 

** . Building Control Act 2479 (1936) . " 

\ 

*** Peop^'s Irrigation Act 2482 (1939). 

\ 

**** Public Health Act 2484 (1941). Enforcement is by 
the Ministry's Division of Sanitary Engineering. 

***** National Energy Authority Act 2496 (1953) . 

******First provided in the Factories Act 2485 (194?.)c 



/ 
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and set standards for factory buildings.* Finally, the 
-Board of investments provides promotional incentives to 

new industries, e.g., "location" * and the "encouragement of 

/ ' * 

new technologies." Interpretations of both might con- 
ceivably # include water quality considerations. 

* The intent of most -water laws and regulations is to. 
resolve traditional .problems of drainage, irrigation, 

public water supply and health; apart from those pertaining 

* , • i ; 

to factories, they are not oriented toward problems o'f 

urban development. Nevertheless,' the laws contain few 
•limits to w administrative discretion' and are amenable to 
broad interpretations that would apply -specifically to 
metropolitan conditions. Regulatory agencies, • however, 
have not .exploited legal flexibilities and have tended 
to act on /a relatively few urban water issues. This may 
reflect A realistic appraisal of enforcement possibilities,- 
respect/ for political boundaries between agencies, the pre- 
valence of individualistic norms and values, and the fact 
that /agencies have other potentially competitive ob- 
jectives. It may also reflect the perception that water 
conflicts aire not of critical importance in the-'c'ity; / 
as the perception itself "is an expression of priorities, 
t has the effect of a policy decision. 

• ■ / ' 



First provided in the Factories Act 2503 (1960)/ 
the provisions of the first, two Factories Acts^have 
been absorbed and strengthened within the Factories Act 
2512 (1969). . Specif ic release standards haye /been 
formulated under the most recent Act for a /wide range 
of industrial wastes; compliance with the^e- standards 
is a condition for receipt of an operating/ license . 
Government- industries, however, are exempt from them. , 
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r The distincitort between "rural" and /"urban" is" one. 

■ ^ / 

of intensity. What the current body of laws, regulations, 

! . .* ' / 

and administrative procedures- lacks are mechanisms for 
resolving the kinds of urban conflicts between high- 
priority uses that do not generally occur /With the same 
^intensity in non-metropolitan situation^/ Recent acceptanc 
by the Ministerial Council of a Metropolitan Water Plan 
displays a gfd$ing appreciation for the need to assess 

* » i' 

priorities in .terms of* their competitive relationships.* • 
'The pace of perceptual change is probably being stimulated 
,by an increasing public. awareness, indicated by media 
coverage and organizational interest, of pollution prob- 
lems. Private groups, such as the Society for Conservation 
of N'ational Treasures and Environment and the several^ 
university environmental clubs, have begun to „ educate 

the public on pollution issues, and are being supported 

< 

*"by mutual interests in various newspapers. They anci the 
government can draw upon information generated by pollution 
research programs at the Asian Institute-, .of Technology 4 and ; 



the* Applied Scientific Research Corporation of Thailand. 

During the past year, the Cabinet has formed an environ- 

« * 

mental control committee that will eventually recommend 
comprehensive environmental policies, laws and regulations. 
The committee has . commenced its efforts with a search for 
; information and support for the proposed Metropolitan 
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Planning Law and Master Plan.. These\seem astute preliminary 

\ . -> ,1 

» steps, for it is clear that acceptance of urban planning* j 

as a legitimate: authority for metropolitan coordination 

must necessarily -precede less basic requirements for en- . 

✓ 

vironmental management. 

V 

, * «» 

Other issues . * . , 

- *** ^ * • # » * 

Three important issties have npt^ been considered in 

the above sections. Education , unemployment, and public 
finance -are crucial concerns in the Metropolis, and deserve 
much more attention than we have given them". Summary com- 
ments might suggest their dimensions and their relation- 
ships to the previous discussion. 



Education 



Education is a dominant aspect of the Metropolitan 
society, the primary source of upward mobility' and future 
security. Demands for educational opportunities are 
, among the strongest imposed on the government ' and con- 
ostitute a fundamental political force. Population growth 
and rising expectations are straining the government's 
abilities to respond to these demands. Pressures concentrate 
in the Metropolis, becoming manifest' as frictions of space 
and society. 

We mentioned that migrants are attracted to Bangkok 



for -the educatibnal opportunities available there. The 

same kind of locational influence does not exist in the 

* * 
Metropolis itself. As children are free to study in any 

school for which they qualify, regardless* of where they 

live, and as the constraints in markets for school* seats 

and houses are severe, and .unrelated, choices of school 

and home locations are quite separate. As noted abov.e, 

o 

most students travel outside their^home. districts for 

studies, losing hours in ^movement elk day and burdening 

a jammed transport system. Proposals now -under discussion 

would require school attendance within home districts ^ . 

and would reduce qualitative differences among schools. 

* • 

Such policies vshould benefit, lower- and middle-income' 
families who -suffer most from the present situation, % 
relieve traffic congestion and increase individuals 1 
time. for employment, study and leisure. * 

We also suggested earlier tl\at competition in the ' t 
turban economy is increasing strains among students that 
occasionally erupt in . acts of group violence; An etften- 
sion of this is that educationally qualified people already 
exceed- the number of jobs in which they can use their 
abilities. While overt expressions «of frustration have not 
yet emerged, they may well do so in -the future:' trends - 
are toward^greater disparity between academic skills andf> 
job requirements. • « 
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• Unemployment [ : \ 

Ths estimated rate of unemployment in the Metropolis « 
is about 8.0 per cent double that for theVest of Thailand. 

This is misleading,. Unemoloyjnent "surfaces? in the Met- 
\ . • .. /; ' . 

ropolis", but , is probably les's, there than in non-Met-' 
i It \ 

ropoli-tan areas. The urbanf unemployed, however-; 

/< • 

tend to xack the 'traditional protections available to 
those up-country, and mayj/pose a,morejsignificant social 

problem. > ' t Jl 

\. . . \ ! ' - \ \ ; 

Bangkok unemployment is. not visible, although 

that, may change as. the population increases . It w6M.d 

be interesting to know-how. unemployment is distributed 

among different residential areas, which 'skill classifica- 

tiohs and industrial /activities are' most vulnerable, how 

workers' and families respond, to it, and the extent to\ 

which' it impinges on recent migrants and is reduced : 

by outward migratibn. Data for. these kinds' of exploration 

may be available iiTthe Department of Labor (Ministry of 

•/ * - 

Interior) which operates' an employment service and publishe 

periodic market surveys* 

Public Finance •* < 

Inflation, weak coordination, and the sprawling 
character of Metropolitan development are rocketing the 
costs of public services. Public budgets for utilities, 
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transport, housing an\ education are declinin^in pur- 

* X * 

\ ^ -s » ' * 

chasing powers Urban in^rastructui^e development: pro'-, 
.grams, accomplished with a minimum of mtejr-ageAcy co-- 

' * * - * A 

ordination, often bear unnecessary 'costs of duplication \ 
and nonconformity. The expansive spread of urban growth 
increases the miles of pipe, road and^cable required to 
serve a given* number of people., These problems are all 
inter-related. A basxc land ^development policy; en- 
forced with an appropriate system of- taxation and regtila— 

tion, would *bring more -order/to growth, contain the .costs , 

^ - • " * * ' 

of land,* increase Opportunities for coordination, and 

draw additional revenue for the financing gf public 

developments. The impending Metropolitan Planning Law 

and Master Plan could provide^ the basis for such ,a' 

policy . f 

trends 

\ 

It^is easier to" c/te Bangkok's problems than t6 
define the elusive sources of its charm and effectiveness. 
In reviewing the* preceding/ sections, we are * impressed 
with the attention to -problems, the lack of attention 
^ to forces of continuity, stability* and progress. This 
rerlects ^Western tendency to' compartmentalize stress 
and to view progress afe the isolation of a "problem, rt 
a cathartic clash of interests, eventually compromise, 
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and a "solution" ritual ly ciothed as^V break with the' past. 

„• Progress in Bangkok is more subtle and less visible. 
It results from a continuous balancing of diverse interests, 

* * * 

each preserving a distinct identity, rather than from 
compromise among them. -f-Acute. sensitivities to imbalances 
among the many strands of the. stupa-shapSd' social hier- 
archy are" valued more than abilities.. to objectiviie ~": 
"problems" and ; "solutions. " They respond to changes in 
the perceptions and .needs of individual, strands, gradually 
moving stresses .'to levels of the hierarchy at which they 
can be relieved through collective consideration, m these 
term S/ progress is the upward movement of' new issues and 
the shift, of collective interest, toward them. Changes " / 
evolve with movement of the issue; they do not require 

absorbed as' aware- 

• / 

are less culminating ' 
tssions of coalitional. 



formal introduction, but are- gradually 
ness of needs for them broadens. Laws 

. statements of social purpose 1|han expr 

'agreement at the highest level. 

The committee structure of bureauctatic-pplitical action 
typifies this pattern. We have observed differences in 
the locations and strengths of commit'teeA concerned with 
specific urban issues. Budgetary allocation, education, 
and social integration ''are "concerns of the Wnisterial ' 

-Council. The proposed town planning legislation and Met- 
ropolitan plan are being "considered by a prestigious and 
strong sub^Council ministerial committee. Traffic 
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committees are composed of^departmental .administrators 

I * P - • " 

arid, specialists. Discussions on housing take, pUace 
within a- committee of the national planning agency. 



V 



V 



\' 
\ 



Pollution is' currently domain </f scientists and, 

\ -J . !/ ■ ■ U \ " • , 

. technicians 4 , who racHV-implementatiohal authority. These 



\7 



assignments indicett:e\ priorities "asi well as the relative 
pressures of the lsWfes^ themselves • , • ' . " 

The proposed planning law -aid Metropolitan Plan 

are examples of NzhiS pro^e&s of change. They required 

' v * * " "V* v «-< ' "" N 

at least a decade to 'attaih; the priority they "now enjoy ^ 



*in the government; 



Beginnings of 



technicians on the ILitdhfield^teah and in the DepSrjtment 



the Plan, stem fro n 



mg. Its 



5 ^commendations, 



of Town and Country ^Planning 

* modified , have been gradually abs6fbe s 3 by other 4 tec 

\ ' • \ " \ * # 

agencies; this has been particularly trtje ih the fi 

• \ > . ' * * " ' ^ 

of Metropolitan' transportation planning and industrial , 

location. Acceptance of planning has grpwri, and committees 



while 
hnical 
elds 



established within agencies and ministries ^to; coordinate |\ 

V • • \ ^ * \ 

A urban activities. Q Change has been continuous , \ altripugl" 

not overt. Impending- formalization of planning activities' 

\ A */T ** • • v • • v 

\ 1 s. \ 

is unlikely to alter this pattern. However* it does 
symbollz^\the ^volufcion'.of broad\ agreement about the ' 
interdependency of physical and social 'aspects of urbag, 
life. • # 

In this section we will summarize contents of # the lav 



and plan, and 4ndi£ate. sources of piobabie future strain. 
* . a . 

) The Tovri and Country Planning Actl 3-51? (19??) 
* The proposed Town and - Country. J?l nning Act would .give 
the Department of Town and Country/ PI 



iinhi 



to prepare urban- development plans ahUguide .local 

C.i* . • ... t 



thing legal" authority 



\ 



fens* Jt would also- 
consideration and . » 
committee would be- 



governments' in preparing their -own pi 
establish a committee responsible jf 3r 
approval and of all*. urban plans. Th'd 
chaired 'by the Minister \of . Inter io|r ; lndC composed of 
ministry representatives, educators J local leaders, and ' 
experts^ • ifes approval ofi^plan wpild .enable the^ Minister 

V 



^<sif Interior to issue regulations, required; for implementation. 

• An . approved plan wou!d\r e main ' in torce for . five years , - * 
renewable for another five years b y/ the Minister f ^ Additions 
to a plan, either proposed or approved by the Department - 
of -Town and Country -Planning, would require committee 
consent. If they involved questions of land. acquisition . 
and ownership rights.,, a Soyal*Decree might als6 be required. 

-The Decree would Automatically freeze land" prices .. 

ThejAct makes no provision f6r financing; land 
acquisition, a crucial failing in the Planning Law of 
1936. . It does not provide, for national grants to localities 
and' therefore Contains no incentives * for local action. 
Inadequate-resources will* hinder local development \of i '' 
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staff needed for planning artd implementational activities. 
It will also require administrative resolution of public- 
private disputes over rand allocation; iburd^i: q the 
Ministry of ^Interior with c^uasi-judicial functions.* 
Finally/ the Act provides no means by which urban planning 
and development ^planning*, the responsibilities of dif- 
ferent organ * • ^tions, can Jpe coordinated. This* 
seems a probable source' of future difficulty;* 

k 

Revised , Metropolitan Deyelopm it Plan .of the Depart- 
ment of Town^and Country Planning 

The proposed Metropolitan Plan is a revision of the 
Litchfield Plan. It is based on several assumptions: 

1) The projected manageable population for the Metropoli 

in 1990 is 6.5 million people. Population can be 

* \ 

kept within this, limit by decentralizing employment 
opportunities* through creatipn of industrial estates 
■beyond, the Metropolitan periphery and throug^ 
} . strengthening regional centars at Chiengmai-Lampang, 
Songkhla-Haad^ai , and Khon Kaen. 

2) There will'lbe 677,179 vehicles and almost two 
million primary and secondary school students in the 
Metropolis in 1990. 

3) • Zoning of urban activities is necessary and can be 

enforced. The Plan therefore proposes systems 




for zoning, industrial classification, school dis- 

* 4 

tricting, transportation* and the coordination of 
Metropolitan services. 

The Pla.i proposes and maps six zones of uniform use 
to replace the current pattern of mixed development.* 



V 



Commercial zones would include a strong and specialized 
central business district with a satellite. system of sub- I 
centers. They would comprise about 6.0 per cent of a * 
732 square kilometer Metropolitan area. 

» * 

Industrial zones,, would be created along the river at 
the southern edge- of the city. The location of specific 
industries wouid be determined by criteria oi wpatibility 
with other uses. Four industrial classes are recommended. . 
Factories that entail excessive levels of pollution, 
noise, potential danger, or traffic congestion would be 
placed in industrial estates outside the Metropolis. • 
Those that are less annoying in terms of smoke, noise, 
and odor, but entail water pollution and traffic congestion, 
would be located at reasonable distances from -residential s ' 

areas > i.e., in industrial estates 1 and zones. Light '^X 
industries that cause little annoyance would be permitted 
to locate in industrial zones and near residential areas. 
Those causing no annoyance would be allowed on any site 
that gains government approval. 

Residential zones would encircle the city center. 



* See appended map and plan summary. " 
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times its pi 
claimed for 
that area w 



Almost s^x njiillion people would be housed in areas now 
considered Suburban* 

Recreational spaqe would be/ in creased 



thirty-nine , 



esent extent. ,A 9^00 rai tract; would be re- 
park space near klong Toey,- and (three -times 
uldbe developed in the.suburbsj 



r . 

School space would be rapidly expanded in the 
suburbs /nd' students required to attend schb'ols within 
walking distance of/their homes. Both proposals are 
designed to reduc^ Metropolitan transport difficulties. 

. In conjunction with its zoning pattern, the Plan 
proposes a road system much like'jbhat of the Litchfield 
Plan — three. ring roads, supporting radial 'reads, and an 
improved gridiron pattern. Aside fropi recommendations 
to improve Metropolitan xt&il service and to raise intra- 
urban tracks N above street crossings, the Plan does not 
) 

propose new modes of public transport. 

The Plan says -little about public housing require- 
menfcs. It does recommend studies of housing conditions, 
f ovulation of criteria for such studies, and the prepara- 
tion of housing standards and a long-range housing policy. 

It provides mechanisms within the Department of- ; 
Town and Country Planning for coordination of independent 
plans 'by public utilities and services, and recommends 
that the six Metropolitan municipal governments eventually 
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be consolidated into a Metropolitan Authority. Consolidation 
would begin with the formation of a coordinating committee, " 
^composed of municipal and national officials, and the 
establishment of administrative units for Metropolitan -wide 
interest within, municipal governments . Creation of an 
Authority would be the final step. ^ / ; 

If the Plan is evaluated- as a : comprehensive guide 
for urban development, it has some notable weaknesses..'.^ 

■Its projection of population seems too low and its optimism , 

\ 

about the ability to, def,lect- urban migration too great. 
It depends on a process of public land acquisition that 
is inadequate for accomplishment of its objectives. 
Its zoning system separates employment and residential 
opportunities, increasing travel requirements and tending - 
to ignore the advantages that mixed-use patterns afford the 
economically-complex^ average urban family; it does not- 
propose suitable compensatory modeS of public transit. 
The most general problem of the Plan, 'however, is that 
its prescriptions cannot be realized under the existing . 
structure of economic and social incentives controlling 
urban development. Enforcement would be extremely difficult, 
placing a huge burden on already strained administrative 
capabilities. 

It is inappropriate to evaluate the plan as a com- 
prehensive guide, however. Changes do not occur by com- 
prehensive solutions in Bangkok, but by -iterative responses. 



/ 

/ . 
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i 

The plan, as a view of the future' and a valuable compendium 

*■ / 
of information, has already elicited responses from other . 

strands of the society and has. encouraged them ta modify 
their actions and interests* Discussion about, and 
competitive proposals' of the Bangkok Municipality and 
Camp, Dresser and <McGe'e should further clarify, and 
organize approaches to, Metropolitan issues. Some im- 
portant topics come into focus precisely because the 
Plan neglects them: poor relationships -between tirban- 
aiid economic development planning activities, the comple- 
mentarities and conflicts between Metropolitan and regional 
development, and the, strong incompatibility between current' 
incentives affecting urban development and preferences 
for a more productive and satisfying Metropolitan environ- 
ment. That these issues are being raised before the 
Metropolis has suffered irreversible deterioration is cause 
for optimism. 1 . 
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SYNTHESIS 



Urbanization; Spatial Development -and National Welfare 
More than one quarter- of all Thai residents in the 
Metropolis during ,the 1960 census had been born up-country. 
(In comparison, 11 per cent of 'the nation as a whole was 
living in provinces other than those of their birth.) 
.The, Metropolitan population has grown by an average of 6.2 
- per cent over the last decade; more than half^e- increase 
has been from migration. The impacts of migration are 
neither random nor equal: they bear- selectively on par- 
ticular environmental and institutional factors, and are 

r 

probably as diverse as thefxregions and villages from which 
migrants come. If Klong Toey is an accurate indication,- 
migrants to the Metropolis are attracted to settlements 
occupied by people with similar backgrounds; they also 
attempt to locate near employment opportunities . The 

\ 

Klong Toey survey demonstrated that residents were relatively 
homogeneous in terms of original locality, occupational 
skills and education levels, religion and dialect. Pre- 
sumably, other settlement "areas possess their own unique 
characteristics'. Viewed in this way, the Metropolis becomes 
a modified projection of the hinterlp.rd on a relatively 
fixed ^t of environmental and historical attributes; 
its conditions a<re linked to the hinterland sources of 
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» 

its people. 

We expect that migrant* groups respond differently 
to the Metropolis. Sidney Goldstein provides some 1 1 

evidence of this in his review of 1960 census data on 
differential fertility rates among religious groups. 
He found that <>ayerage> fertility* rates declined by 25 per 
cent on the continuum from ruralragricultural settlement 
to, the Metropolis, but that Muslim fertility was higher 
in Bangko^ (25 per cent above the Muslim country average) 
than in any other situation. Although Muslim fertility 
was significantly below that for Buddhists and Confucianists 
in all other settlement categories, it was the highest 
among religious groups in the Metropolis. Goldstein 
was unable to conclude whether fertility effects of the 
Metropolis were responses to the yrban environment or re- 
sults, of selective migration. Either possibility implies 
the existence of differential migrant responses to the 
.Metropolis. Other patterns of differential response are 
likely to affect the character ,and needs of locations in 
which particular migrant groups concentrate. 

Time patterns of migration differ. Some people come 
on a seasonal basis, some for : a tentative number of years, 
others^ with the expectation of permanency. Regularity 

r / 

in the orrqins and motivations of differently-timed flows, 
and in their spatial and functional distributions within 
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4 

the city, seems prdbable. Little attention lias been given 



to this question, although it is a significant one for 
urban programs. ' 7 

Migrant impacts on urban institutiona/1 patterns are 
selective. For' example, many young people "come to the 
Metropolis for their education, thereby fecaining an 
.already-overburdened school system, and directly connecting 
the relative lack of educational opportunity in the pro- 
vinces to the state of urban education. As the migrants 
tend to remain in the city after their academic careers, 
they enrich the Metropolitan labor force, increasing its 
productivity, its competitiveness, and the strains of 
unemployment, and reduce the, availability of talent in 
the provinces. If migrants come to the city for employment, 
they follow unique gradients of opDtortunity, -between their '.' 
heme localities and the Metropolis /bring with, them charac- 
teristic locally-acquired skills and values, and work in 
particular activities. The concentration of up-country,^ • ■ 
youths 'in parts of the MetropolTtan~~&eWiWse''^ 
one example; it is creating stresses to which the urban 
society has begun «J react'..' Employment of most Klong 
Toey household heads as laborers in 'construction and 
Tran sportation i s another example,; in this case, .'particular 



streams of migrants, living near their primary source of 
jobs at the port, are restricting development of essential 



poru facilities, straining environmental and institu- 
tional capacities, and at the same time' are making highly, 
productive contributions to /the urban economy. Their 
impact on the Metropolis • is directly related to conditions 
in the hinterland. \ * 

Migrants cause ^trains when they impinge on environ- 
' mental and^institutiona^ patterns that are least able to 
absorb them. It is notabla ;that housing and .unemployment 
attract comparatively .little concern in Bangkok, and that 
even traffic congestion draws little criticis^ relative 
to the- magnitude of the situation. This probably re- 
flects resiliency in residential and employment patterns 

and relatively high tolerances f6r= frictions of space. ./ 

. . * if 

In comparison, tnere is substantial coricern about crim6, 

juvenile delinquency, education, /and the losses of . tradi- 
tional behaviqr„.^j3 valued, usually historical, qualities', 
of the environments Presumably, this indicates mor/e $ 
ri^id, less adaptable, elements of -Thai Culture. 

Migrants are nou the only sources of pressures on, 
and vitality in, the Metropolis . Bangkok is" Thailand' s 
access to the world. Inflows of new technologies, consume 
goods, enterprises, and foreigners Have had major, and 
selective, effects on it over the last decade. They have 
influenced the kind, quantity, and location of employment 
opportunities, patterns of residential development, and 
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• styles of life. The- American- military commitment In 
Southeast Asia, for example, stimulated growth. in particular' 
kinds of public and private enterprises. It has bred the 
development of a long strip of "rest and .recreation" 
businesses on Petchburi Road, now edged by housing for 
^service sector employees-* the strip hastened a pre- 
viously low-density area for standard business and residen— 
tial development as well. 'Another .example is v the rapid 
growth of manufacturing. Most -factorijis^ave located on 
the river and on major roads beyond the press dif Center 
traffic; worker settlements have sprung up around them. 
Finally, foreign residents . have tended to concentrate in, ' 
and determine the character of, relatively new upper-: 
income neighborhoods east of the Center. Their requirements 
have stimulated activities in residential commerce and 
services, and have encouraged workers in such activities 
to live nearby. The cumulative effects of local and (. 
'foreign initiatives and resources .have been to generate V- • 
borad expansion of job opportunities in the manufacturing, ' 
transport /"construction, commerce' and service sectors, to 
substantially raise family income levels vand expectations, 
to alter the city's map/ and t^^e^ternize its tone and 
pace. — ' "T" 

Energies of the vigorous Metropolis have exploded 

¥ * - 

into the .surrounding countryside.. Middle-income families-, 
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now able to purchase car and dwelling, have been willing 
to accept/ the travel costs of movement to the! suburbs . 
They are/to„ a cjreat extent responsible for tne rapid semi- 



urban growth recorded in the first section 



■•if 

_ / • 



this paper. 



Suburbs/ have risen 'around existing market centers or 
have been constructed as subdivisions oh farmland near 
main roads. In general/ they consist of market centers. 



surrounding middle-income homes] for peopl,^ employed in - 
the /ci£y, ' residual farms, and housing for the families 

sewing suburban needs . Land speculation is rapidly 

I.' 9 " ■ / 

eliminating the remaining agricultural /activities. 

• Industries are also dispersing to the urban periphery, 

attracted by the greater '.availability of land, water,' 

and easy access. Their movement extends beyond -the range 

of^ suburban growth. New residential areas are beginning 

to develop around nodes of industrialization, inhabited * 

by people who are employed locally rather than in the 'city. 

This kind of development is occurring tc the nor^h, south, 

and west of 'the .city, and promises to create ,a future 

urban-industrial complex stretching along th.e Gulf coast 

from the mouth of the Chao Phrya to. the new southeastern/ 

port of Sattahip. Dispersion of industry with its attendant 

employment opportunities is the primary instrument by 

which urban planners hope to manage population growth 



within^the Metropolis; in fact, it is extending the 
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• •- ■ . • 
Metropolis itself • * ■ 

Another interesting aspect of urban dispersion is the 
planned relocation, of most Bangkok universities beyond the" 

. Metropolis.. The Asian Institute of Technology and the, 
English Language Center * will soon move to a new site 
at Rangsit, about^ 40 kilometers north of the city; \ 
more than 100 factories are already; located in this area, 

, and . construction is progressing on a "new town" there < 

as well! ^ Kasetsafct, the agricultural ^unUversity , will 

be moving its campus to Kampaeng Saen, almost 100 kilometers 

\ to the 'northwest..-. Mahidol„ the metiical university/ is ■ 
\ ' - v 
^expected to shift to Nakhon Pathom, 75.0 kilometers westward 

\ \ \ ' 1' • ' " 

\ aii f Cnulalongkorn University is planning to establish a 

\ N , ■ " . H 

\ second campus in Chon Buri,. about 60.0 kilometers southeast 

on the seacoas.6. Thammasat and Silpakorn Universities 

will leave the„city, but plans, for their departure remain ' 

uncertain. These .movements will physically remove academic 

'^-communities out of the city, but without reducing the , ' 

strength of their organic connections to it. 

The shift of Kasetsar't University 100 kilometers 

into the heart of the Central Plain suggests 'that the 

difference between Metropolitan growth, and Metropolitan 

stimulation of regional and provincial centers, is one of 

\ ■ 

degree. In Both cases, people, techniques, resources, • * 
skills, and their requirements for support, flow toward 
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* environmental and functional, vacancies in the hinterland, 
.toward opportunities to' : increase productivity through x * 
greater specialization and diversity of effort and space. 
Flows are selective responses to Metropolitan pressures 
and local circumstances, and have selective responses/ tc 
Metropolitan pressures and local circumstances, and-h'.'e 
/ selective effects... Distance simply increases autonomy of» 



i 



.the lo.cal patterns with which they must merge. 

% . Some examples of Metropolitan flows to regional centers 

I ■ • • 

can be drawn from €fie* first half of this report. The 

••''./ 

Northeast has attracted large governmental investments for;. 

\*' / ' ' 

infrastructural 'and military 1 development, primarily by 

';/*•' - ' ' 
growing regional discontent. ' It has also -experienced a net 

inflow of migrants over the last decade, the most rapid ' 

rate of urban growth among the regions, disproportionate' *' 

growth in -larger urban' centers, and striking differences in 

income levels between the small urban and 5 huge rural popula- 

tions. Although evidence is weak, we expect immigrants 

have been att: /acted by opportunities that government pro- 

*# • • • • 

\ - 

grams have created, that such opportunities have been con- 
centrated in larger centers^ that many jjnmigran r <- possess 
technical skills, and that they account for much of the 
growth in 'the regional cities of Korat^ Khon Kaen, Ubon- and 
Udorn. If these expectations are accurate, we also wonder ' • 
about the extent to -which government impact on ] te centers . 
induced expansion of urban functions.; ^stimulated migration arid' 



V 
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investment from smaller towns and rural areas, and 

demonstrated productive possibilities/ that were thon 

exploited at lower levels of thfe regional settlement 

hierarchy^ Metropolitan flows have been dominant factors 

in urbanization of the Northeast. How appropriate the 

spatial-functional patterns they have fostered are, in 

terms of the region's needs for development, is an issue 

that deserves 'investigation. 

The North has npt received government investments 
/ « 
^omparable, to '-hose in the Northeast, nor are. there signs 

)f significant immigration. However, there have been 

D^tantial .flow's of Metropolitan capital into the region, 
as as earnings from sales in the^Metropolitan market, 

•to support local initiatives. Such 'flows appear to 
facilitate urbanization, trends" rathea than determine 
them. The NortK has displayed relatively consistent 
economic growth based on the gradual! intensification, 
specialisation, and diversification of agriculture-related 
activities.'. This pattern of development has its own momentum 
V or the evolut-ion of an urban hierarchy as long as demand 
f o^products is good and capital is available. The rapid 
growth <$£ "hiengmai and Lampang is an expression of the 
increased intensity and productivity of regional farming 
and tine specialization of primary production activities. 
The relative declines in smaller towns and rural popula- 
tions, and thfe net outward flow of migrants, are parts 



y 
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of the same selective* process • Although incentives t from 
the Metropolis have b&en sources of motivation, tangible 
flows have fille'd void^\and eased constraints without 
actually establishing "ther pattern of evolution. 

The South hajs received little from the Metropolis, 
either in tangible or intangible form. The lack Qf 
government investment may be due to .the < region 1 s relatively 
high average levels of welfare. But the absence of all 
flows supports the impression jthat the regicu is locked 
in a circle of economic and spatial stagnation that 
presents few attractive opportunities. The economy, based 
on three commodities in chronically declining markets, 
is depressed. Industrialization and the growth of larger 
cities are slew, New alternatives^ are not being* generated 
and the rate of outward migration is relatively high. 

Constraints on Southern development have apparently 
not elicited positive responses from inside or outside the 
region. The development of settlement hierarchies, as 
with other aspects of institutional ievelopment, is a 
response to constraints. The shapes and characteristics 
that hierarchies assume depend on the kinds of constraints 
that are the most critica] ijn their environments, the 
resources and institutions that are most affected by 
population growth, changing expectations, new techniques 
and alternatives. In the North, land is the scarcest 
resource, and the maintenance of a satisfactory standard 
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of living requires the improved availability of agricultural 
inputs, market opportunities, credit and intensive manage- 
ment techniques. The region's settlement hierarchy seems 
to be evolving toward a functional- organization that will 
fulfill these' needs, and toward a shape and scale that 
will do so more efficiently. In the Northeast, the crucial 
scarcity is water. Compensation for it, given the relative 
relatively slow progress in rain *fed agricultural tech- " 
nologies, requires additional land for individual farm.- 
families, and increases pressures for migration and frus- 
trations with institutional rigidities that constrain 
access to land. While these condit'' hs lapk centralizing 
impulses,, they have bred political energies that elicit 
and respond to large J sx:ale government subsidization of 
urban nodes and transportation links. > The. South, however, * 
has thus far displayed neither the ability to generate 
productive advances in ecof y and space as the North . 
has, nor the Northeastern ability to exact government 
attention to its problems: its most ( severe constraints 
appear to be institutional. This should change as the v. 
pressures of population on resources and institutional 
patterns continue to increase. Meanwn: l>e , the region is 
provides little attraction for flows from the Metropolis 
and is unable to break its own stagnation. 

Regional generalizations cannot replace more careful 
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analyses of the myriad streams that merge in the national 

settlement hierarchy. t Nevertheless, the above sketches 

do illustrate differences in flows % from the Metropolis 
■ * 

to regional centers, suggest their roles in urban and ecori- 
economic development, describe the" selective ty ol^regional 
attractions, and indicate the importance of environmental 
and ' institutional constraints in the evolution of settle- 
ment patterns* 

. The sketches also display the continuity and in- 
dividuality of relationships between the Metropolis, 'regional 
and local centers, and rural localities. 'Settlement 
hierarchies, fed and constrained by local capacities, 
assisted and led by Metropolitan resources and examples, 
are rooted in Thai rural society". Their vitality re- 
flects as well as stimulates rural dynamics; there is 
complete interdependence. Distinctions between urbanization 
and rural development in Thailand'are products of view- 
point rather than definitions of .separable processes. 

Presumably,.* local -constraints and flows operate 
as selectively on people as they do on the shapes and 
colors of settlement hierarchies*, They 'in^.uehce the 

skills and values of chose confronting them and determine 

, " • I 
the differentials of opportunity to which continuing 

r ' 

residents and potential migrants respond. Migration i;s 
a selective process of urbanization, drawing people with 
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particular attitudes from particular localities and shifting 

them to particular settlements. ' We expect that it' at-. 

** 

tracts .*those 'with aspirations for improved standards of 
living and with abilities to perceive the limits of local * 
opportunities, perceptions molded and sharpened ' by the 
testing of those limits. It is not the hopeless and un- 
skilled who migrate /. therefore , but those who seek a better 
life and have been trained by, challenging the environmental 
and institutional constraints of their home localities/ 
Migrants to the Bangkok slums bring with them initiative 
and characteristic talents, energies that are concentrated, - 
for goodffeid ill, by the hinterland projection of migrant 
settlements on the Metropolis. 

Urbanization: Policy and Research 

Urbanization flows are distinguishable by k their 
sources, composition, motivations, termini and effects-? 
Throughout this report we have mentioned policies and 
programs that selectively affect these 'flows, and the 
web o£V.relationships in which they are bouhd. The in-, 
fluences of different policies and programs deserve much 
mor$ exploration. While the magnitude of urbanization 
may be beyond control, its directions seem amenable to 
management. If relationships between government actions, 
local conditions, and specific flows are understood, 
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then actions can De|&d3^s;ted to increase effectiveness' 
of the urbanization process and reduce costs of avoidable 
strain. , * 

Some examples may provoke discussion of how govern- 
ment policies and programs affect urbanisation: % 

a) Differentials in educational opportunity cur- 
rently motivate flows of youthr from the hinter- 

■ ? 

land to^the Metropolis. What are the magnitudes 
of student flow from different localities, and 
how well do they correspond to indices of 
difference in educational bpportpnity? To 
what extent can differentials be 'altered? 
How might migration rates respond to shifts 
in allocation of funds" between Metropolitan 
and provincial school ".systems, between levels 
of education? How might changes affect the 
distribution of educated people, national and' t 
local welfare, and, points of social and en- ^ 
\ • \ virCnmental strain? Inc^asing differentials 

* may worsen the Metropolitan employment situation 
for skilled people and retard hinterland develop 
ment; it might also have positive efjfects on 
national productivity and the quality of* 
education. Would reducing them have reverse • 
effects or no effect, would it merely postpone 



individuals 1 decisions to migrate .until later 
in life, or would it alter the composition, 
of 'migrant streams? 
b) ,fhe absence of regulations on land use jand' 

exchange has encouraged widespread speculation 
in the Central Plain and around; regional centers • . 
How does speculation affect the utilization of 
*land throughout the ' country? To what extent has 
it increased rates at which all of the said 

f 

farmers in different localities have shifted 
'.to other forms of employment .and settlement? 
What are the apparent effects of such shifts? 
To what extent has speculation increased costs 
of -living and of public services in the Met- 
ropolis, stimulated private investment and. job- 
creation, increased Metropolitan income levels? 
t What are its total effects on net income gradients 
confronting people 'in different localities, 
occupational and socio-economic groups,? How 
might they change with imposition of significant 
land and/or capital gains taxes? Control^ on 
speculation, by reducing incentives for dispersion 
and inefficient land use, might alleviate 
Metropolitan traffic problems. .Would they also 
increase urbanr pollution and social stress? 
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) Various taxes can be examined for their dif- 

ferential effects on welfare % , population and 

resource movements. The rice premium, foA 

example, cpnstraans prices paid. to the farmer 

and by the urban consumer, thereby contributing 

to incentives for migration to urban centers 

«* * ^ 

and non-farm employment.* How sensitive are 

v . - 

migration rates to the ^premium? , How'r* its 
c effects differ, among regions; localities nd 
socio-economic groups? ' How does it affect non- 
Metr opalitan welfare ank development' possibilities? 



Import duties comprise another category 
of taxes that probably have selective effects on 
urbanization patterns* .Do protective tari'ffs e . 
on fertilizer imports, for example * significantly 
• reduce agricultural productivity and incomes 
among particular: kinds of farmers ^and localities?. 
If so, how strongly do they influence off-farm 
movements? Does the protected local industry 
compensate for agricultural losses by creating 
present or future employment in urban centers? 
What are the total effects of protective fer- 
tiliser policies on the welfare of particular 
localities, regions and socio-economic groups, 
the directions., rates and composition of migra- 



tion, patterns f of urban settlement, and the 
level *Qf government revenues? 1 • % ' \ 

( The* duty on £mpprted aatoniobiles is another ex- 

v * - ' 
amgle. ..-We bave suggested that it curtails the 

number ot cars purchased and may, therefore, 

ease traffic problemsX in the Metropolis if 

it;has greatet impact on potential purch'asiers ' 

' outside the 'Metropolis than inside, however; 

; it ma^.increase -differentials" of productivity, 
income and perceived welfare .between the Met-' * 
ropolis and other areas. Is the incidence oS 
the duty the 'same throughout the country, or * 
does it. vary from place to place and among ' ' 
different socio-economic grdups? .If it varies, 
what am the effects on distributions of: economic 

.activity, gradients p.f perceived\welf are oppor- * 
turiities, and movements of people and resources?' 
To what extent "oes containment and , alleviation 

. of traffic problems in the Metropolis increase 
its attractiveness for migrants? 

family planning programs have spatial implications 

v ( >v ' ' ' 

They are, selective in terms* of the locations and 

groups of people they reach. -Population pressures 

* - * 

are more severe in sorfie "environments than in 1 
others? social responsiveness to. program styles 
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also differs from. place to place . f What, are the 

. spatial and sdcxa^l patterns of acceptance in 

Thailand? * How are they affected by the style. 

• 

and- size of. the family ^planning program? Is 

/program design conducive to acceptance in areas 

<■ •-« - — 

and groups most ^trained by population pressures? 
If. not, to what extent can it be altered? 
Does it have an urban bias?*- Natural population 
growth rates are declx in** more rapidly in *th4 

•i 

Metropolis than in other- parts, of Thailand/- 
We suspect Jthat this differential,, and the 
effects it has on £er capita income differences, 
increases rates of urban migration • If this is 
so, what would be ; the relative social costs of 
increasing the effectiveness of rural family 
planning programs, absorbing the additional- 
increment of migrants^withi'n the Metropolis, or 
eliminating increments to '"welfare differentials 

v / ■ ' 

between hinterland ^ahd Metropolis that are 




created Jay potentially controllable portions 
o£ population growth?* ' \ . . 

Governmental administrative offices are allocated 
spatially. Do public services/ tend to be 
better '.near administrative ^enters? If sc, do 
the locations of administrative centers affect % 



the 'distribution of »w4ifare, .patterns of migration, 
and composition of migratory flows? ^To what 
extent are the distributions of administrative 

•J ' x 

* • 1 

centers adjustable?/ How might they- be used to 
influence spatial distributions dff people and 
activity pnd qualities of settlement? , 
The location of nev/ industrial activity affects 
patterns of employment opportunity and environmental 
strain. To what extent jhave promotional Incentives 
and the Establishment | of industrial ^states 

influenced these patterns? How sensitive are non- 

- • i \ 
governmental incentive structures likely to be 

to feasible public policies of this kind? 

Government priorities for support of/technological 

innovation are selective in the provision^: new 

opportunities to localities, regions and sociox 



economic groups* What are the distributions 
of benefits that seem 



\ 



likely to result from , 



current prior^tfie^? How well do they coincide 
Jwith the distributions; of te&hnoldgical scarcity, 
economic and social need? How might they in~ 
fluence patterns of spatial development? To what 
extent can they be altered? / * 

, ■ ' I • 

Transportation and communications developments 
in the^last decade- have ha4 major effects on' w 



r-- 



l 

k 



„ f 
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patterns of spatial distribution 




improved accessibility , exchange anjdtancbmes, 
broadened and intensified perceptions 1 of, the 
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world, have probably constrained* the 



growth of 



Jincome differentials between Metropolis, towns , 

' • ! ^ 

and rural areas/ although not^riecessarily among i 

social groups, while increasing opportunities j 

to.- respond to such differentials. W|iat have been' 

the selective, responses ^of localities and groups 

to the -advantages of transportation /and to the. — 

•possibilities for increased movement? What have 

been the selective impacts of new flows on rural, 

semi-urban", -urban and Metropolitan environments? 

* * ■ 

What might answers' to these questions suggest 
about criteria for future transportation 



planning? 



While spatial considerations ate' peripheral to* .the 
objectives' of most policy ^reas cited above, they are 
explicit. concerns\?f those involved in national, regional, 
urban and rural d^ 

Throughout this report^weN^f fered d number of ques- 
tions that £ear claim on planners 1 attentions; they will 
not be repe/ated here. However, we will /emphasize the « ■ 
need for tiiuch more infoifmation* about th^ dynamics of spati^ 
and afunctional relationships; their expression in a* set- * 
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tlement hierarchy evolving from the 'hill farm .to the 
center of Bangkok ,• and their manifestations' of vitality, 
opportunity and points of social, and .' environmental strain 
Planning; in Thailand has generally not, integrated the econo 
mic,' social and spatial "dimensions "of development^ in part 

J ■ " v T-'' / . . 

because planners have lacked information about ongoing 

processes of change 'and. have had to rely on formalistij 

economic and- physical planning, model/ More information 

should help to free* it from the enforced insensitivities 

of conventional method, encourage strategies of allocation 

that, emerge- from -the substance of '/Thai problems, and allow 

the planner to, operate more as a. manager than an architect. 

Research; is >an important source of. information . * 

Wh^le many kinds relate to urbanization in one way or 

another, some ate particularly valuable because they 

generate integrative techniques and concepts of inter- 
* «. . • / 

\ dependence as well as useful information. ' The following 
. " * • •/ ' , • • • > 

is a brief list of organizations, now doing research on 

-urbanization in Thailand. ' ' 

__ _ The, Population LlnstiJtuta,cxJchulalongkora.-UnivegPsity-- 

, f 

Is analyzing a large cross-sectional survey of families 
in Thailand.- Although originally intended as .a study of 
factors affectihg., family size, the survey is also a source 
of information about population movements. It will become 
.increasingly valuable' in this respect as the subsequent 



i 
i 
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* 

periodic repetitions planned for it are completed* 
The Population Division of the National' Statistics Office - 
and th, Manpower Planning Division of the National Economic 
Development Board are performing related research -on* pat- 

." . • j ' ' • 

terns of migration , and^ the Department of Lapor has'b&en ^ 
aipassing data on worker movements-for a number * of years* 
Together^ these efforts, should soon begin to >provide- ^ 
reliable' information on the character of migratory flows.* - 
The' Population Institute has been gradually sha^ft&ng 
^its emphasis, from family planning- toward the broader issues 
of urbanisation and population pol^&Sy.. It is mo\ring :owardf- 
the /urban interests -of Chulalongkoriv staff, in the Faculties 
of Engineering; Architecture and* Political Science* . As 
one result of this growing conjunction of interests , 



proposals are emerging fqr the establishment of in Urban 

V # ■ 

Studies Institute within "die University* Such ani in- 



s 



stitute would be the first of its kind in Thailand* That 

it be located in„-tbe one major university likely to re- ^ 

main in the Metropolitan Center 'seems appropriate* ■ ' • v 

- Metropoiifcan-issues- are -drawing the organized atten- 

tion of other universities as well. The Thammasat Univer*- 

• * •* * 

sity Faculty of Social Administration's following rts Klong 
\ 

Toey survey with similar studies of other Metropolitan 

* 

settlement areas. The Mahi^ol University'- Faculty of Public 
Health is beginning investigations into* health aspects - 
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'of the Metropolitan' environment, fi&t'h organizations 

rely heavily oh student .participation in research. Both 
promise to develop useful approaches to questions of urban 
-^management. • 

• • "v. ^Another academic center of Metropolitan research 
is the Asian £rfctitute of Technology. Environmental 
scienVrs-f? t .ere have been studying problems of-waste 
management and~.w«.ter relations in the Metropolis. Th«=y 

"are contributing technical" information about the urbm 
environment, arid- are generating innovative ideas and 
techniques -lor application in en\ ironmental management. 

The Applied Scientific Research Corporation of Thailand 

\ ■ 

^is a partner in several of these research programs^ -.3 
well as a source of other technical initi stives . It is\ ' 
foremost jin studies of alternative approaches to J^troFO-lrtan 
housing requirements. - _. . 

. Research in_.th€' 'National Education Council and 
Ministry of Education is providing' the basis for a Met- 
ropolitan school districting plan that snould help to 
relieve traffic problems. Studies of traffic and urban 
transit alternatives are proceeding in the Chulalongkorn 
Faulty of Engineering, the Department of Municipal and 
Public 'forks, the Municipality,, the Department of Land 
Transport, and the National Economic Development Board. 
All of thes^ organizations are collaborating with one 
another. 
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Many government; agencies have research sections to 
study future Metropolitan needs . Unfortunately, t^ere Is 
little coordination and exchange among thenu The Depart- 
ment of Town and Country Planning and the Planning 
Division of the Municipality are ...important in these cir- 
cumstances. The research upon which. thleir planning 
activities are based is comprehensive and integrates 
information generated by other organizations. » 

A few organizations have undertaken studies of sub- 
Metropolitan urban centers. Most notable are the Chula- 
longkorn University Social Science Research Institute 
and ^ne ^Department of Town and Country Planning. CUSSRI 
teams have been studying functional relationships within 
and around the cities of Ayudhya and Chon Buri. Their 
objectives are to provide information and planning models 
for developing these centers and their surrounding areas. 
CUSSRI teams are interdisciplinary and general. / display 
some balance between rural and urban interests: they 
contain participants from both Chulalongkorn ^and 
Kasetsart Universities. Although findings have yet to 
be released, concepts^ and methods of the CUSSRI approach 
seem to be potentially very productive. 

The Department of Town and Country Planning has 
prepared development plans for a number of urban centers 
in Thailand. In the process, it has collected substantial 
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quantities of valuable information. Its physical approach 
contrasts with CUSSRI's functional one; marriage of the two 
would be" desirable for planning" purposes . 

The National Institute of Development Administration 
is also becoming involved in urban research and is consider- 
ing the establishment of. a regional planning program. 
Its Faculty of Public Administration intends to study 
urbanization in the Chiengmai area, probably in coopera- 
tion with Chiengmai University and an NEDB planning unit, 
.and its Research Center is beginning to focus on urban 
topics. Hopefully, .the Chiengmai study will be linked to 
^ongoing development research and planning activities in 
tHe -North. A UNDP team has been collecting regional 
information for some time. The Chiengmai University Mul- 
tiple Cropping ^Project is sponsoring intensive economic 
studies of the region • s- lowland agriculture. Economists 
at Thammasat University are preparing a model for an 
economic evaluation of the region's resources. The Hill 
-Tribes Research Station, Department' of Land Development, 
and Kasetsart University's School 'of Forestry are all 
studying hinterland conditions related to the-.dev''oi.4ent 
of Chiengmai, and a number of specialized agencies- are 
tackling technical problems of resource use. Finally/ 
the Accelerated Rural Development program, under the Office 
of the Prime Minister, has gathered information needed to'-. 
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plan and implement its activities -in Vthe North, informat- 
tion that is also useful for understanding thej evolution 
of Northern settlement patterns and migration. 

The Northeast Economic Development group and the 
Mekong Secretariat have collected large amounts of data 
relevant to urbanization in the Northeast. The forme* is 
pursuing a "growth pole" strategy of regional development, 
and probably has- sought the very information that would 
be most applicable within: a framework of- urbanization _____ 
policies. The latter seems to be ignoring settlement 
implications of its objectives, but its studies should 
throw light on environmental and institutional characteris- 
tics of different localities in the region. 

Agricultural research organizations have generated 
large amounts of information about agricultural marketing 
and transportation systems, farm management, land tenure, 
and rural welfare throughout the country. Until recently, 
they had not coordinated their efforts with urban-oriented 
groups. Participation of Kasetsart University's Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics in the CUSSRI studies of 
Ayudhya and Chon Buri is an encouraging sign. The Burfeau 
of Agricultural Economics (Ministry of Agriculture) and 
the Department of Land Development (Ministry of National 
Development) are also executing research that is important 
for an understanding of urbanization. 
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Infu*.-aation on urbanization in Thailand- is growing. 
The mc e there is, the better we should be able to under-, 
stand the complex processes involved. Hopefully this will 
lead to an increasingly i productive allocation of human 
activity , a reduction, of the strains caused by urbanization 
and the , ability to exploit the opportunities , that it 
provides. 
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POSTSCI?IPT " ' 

1 

; Shortly after completion of this report, the Revolutionary 
Party assumed power in Thailand and transferred all govern- 
mental authority to a National Executive Council of its 
members. During its several months of control, the 
NEC has displayed a. dominant interest in -Metropolitan 
affairs. Crime, nightlife, sanitation , and pollution have 
be$n subjects of strong' decrees aggress\vely implemented. 
The governments of:>Bangkok and Thonburi l^ave been merged 
into a Greater B&ngkok Municipality, Working group* ^of 
experts have been organized to formulate progressive 
proposals and expedite their movemenj^-tlirough +Jhe .pipelines 
of bureaucracy. Urban plannin^7 managemen.fc-^anc? finance 
are high among their priorities. 

Many normal academic and governmental activities are 
in abeyance as *:ey people spend long hours on vorking 
group tasks. The feeling among participants seems a mix- 
ture of hope, excitement 'and anxiety: hope that' their 

i 

ideas 'will be brought to fruition,, excitement from their 
intense participation in the process of reyassessing 
"national priorities anxiety because the directions of the 

! 

NEC are still obscure and its willingness to confront 
fundamental issues uncertain. 

In any case, it appears that the governing coalitifon 



\ 
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of interests in Thailand has shifted toward a more active 
concern for Metropolitan problems. This\is cause for 
optimism. It is also reason for discouragement among those 
who see it as perpetuation of the -government ' s historic 
absorption in Bangkok and relative aloofness from \ 
people and problems in the hinterland. 
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Keyes, Charles F. , "Buddh^sm/ancl National • 
Integration in Thailand, " Journal of Asian Studies , 
Vol. XXX No. 3, May 1971/ pp/55'1-67. ! 

/ •'/ «' ' ' ' 

Percentages are . computed from preliminary/ data of the 

National Income Account Division , National Economic 

Development Board. f j 

I 

Percentages are computed/ from preliminary 'data of the 
National Account Division, National Economic Develop- 



* ■ . 
/ 5. 



6. 

7.. 

8. 
9. 

10. 



II. 



nient Board. 

4 : / ' / 

{ Figures are from reseairch by the. National Education 
Council, results of Which, ^ere released in March 1971. 

M^ch information in rthis section is drawn' from Sidney 
Goldstein's analyse^: "Ur^an Growth in- Thailand,, 1947- 
1967, " Chulalongkor^ -University 'Journal of Social ! 
Sciences , -April 19^9, pp/ 100-144; 
"Regional Pattern^' of Urbanization " Chulalongkorn 
University Journal of Social Sciences, July 1969, 
pp 136-154 r - j ■ — * 

"Urbanization iry Thailand,* 1947-1967, Demography, 
May 1971, pp 205-223. /other information results frqfri 
our ahalyses of population data in the National 
Statistics Office ^jd /Division of Town arid Country, 
Planning, ^Ministry ;o.f' Interior/ Thailand. 

Between 1947 /and 1970, the number of designated 
\ municipalities increased from 116 to 120. 

Figures wer£ "computed^by the pepartment of Town /said 
Country Planning from\ registration records in t#4 
Department of Local Administration. 

\ ■ j* 
Growth rates are calculated at constant 1962 prifces, 
\ 

Household Expenditure/ Survey , National Statistics Office, 

i96it ; rj / 

For detailed descriptions of ministerial ahd ; departmental 
functions, consult Thailand Government of/ Organization 
Manual\ Series' , Institute of Public Administration , 
Thammas^at University Press, 1965. 

• See "Investing in .Land," Investor , August 1971, pp 677-/ 
6 81 for an interesting and careful review. 
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Department of Town' and Country Planning.- 

Chanchafeonsook, Arporn, Housing in Bangkok-T honouri . ' 
Municipality Planning Division Mmeo) , May 1970. — , N 

French, D. G. Suggested Approach to Control and Re - 
duction of Squatt er Settlements , National Ecnnnm^ 
Development Board (mimeo) , February 1971. 

Department of Public Welfare. 

Klong Toey; A Social Work Survey of a Squatter Slum, 
Department of Social-. Work, faculty of Social Administra- 
tionv Thammasat University*, Au'gust 1971'. 

Goldstein Sidney/* "Religious Fertility > Differentials in 
Thailand, 19*60, " in Population Stud ies, pp. 325-337, Nov- 
ember 1970/, ■ *' " ■ ' — 
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